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Does  community  policing  add  up? 

Need  seen  for  ways  of  gauging  effectiveness 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

The  term  “community  policing’’  has  become  a 
catch-phrase  for  a wide  range  of  philosophies  and 
strategies  aimed  at  bringing  the  police  and  the 
community  together  in  a closer  working  relation- 
ship to  reduce  crime  and  make  neighborhoods  safer. 

As  with  many  an  evolving  discipline,  however, 
there  is  always  the  question  of  how  to  gauge  the 
success  of  theoretical  outcomes,  and  that  principle 
appears  increasingly  to  apply  to  community  polic- 
ing. Despite  its  rapid  and  widespread  acceptance  in 
recent  years,  there  is  still  simmering  uncertainty  as 
to  just  how  effective  community  policing  strategies 
are  in  reducing  crime  and  increasing  public  safety, 
and,  more  important,  just  how  to  gauge  that  effec- 
tiveness. 

“Nobody  is  really  measuring  this  in  a formal 
way,"  said  Chief  of  Personnel  Michael  Julian  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  who,  prior  to  his 
recent  promotion,  spent  one  year  coordinating  the 
NYPD’s  nascent  community-policing  program. 
“The  academic  studies  talk  about  what  you  should 
measure,  but  they  don’t  tell  you  how  to  measure.’’ 

Some  work  has  occurred  or  is  currently  under 
way  in  several  police  departments,  but  police  re- 
searchers readily  admit  that  further  study  of  com- 
munity-policing evaluation  methods  is  needed. 


“There’s  not  enough  research  being  done,”  said 
Wesley  G.  Skogan,  a professor  of  political  science 
and  urban  affairs  at  Northwestern  University  who  is 
currently  involved  in  a three-year  project  to  evaluate 
the  Chicago  Police  Department’s  community  polic- 
ing efforts,  which  are  now  under  way  in  five  "proto- 
type" neighborhoods.  “President  Clinton  is  talking 
about  putting  100,000  more  cops  out  there  to  do 
this,  and  they  are  doing  this  without  a clue  to  its 
effectiveness.” 

Old  Dilemma,  New  Paradigm 

To  Boulder,  Colo.,  Police  Chief  Thomas  Koby, 
a key  player  in  the  development  of  the  Houston's 
pioneering  Neighborhood-Oriented  Policing  pro- 
gram of  the  early  1980’s,  the  evaluation  of  commu- 
nity policing  programs  presents  the  same  dilemmas 
as  any  effort  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  police 
work. 

“We've  never  had  a way  to  measure  police 
effectiveness,  and  community  policing  is  not  differ- 
ent policing.  Policing  is  policing.  We’re  talking 
about  trying  to  approach  something  differently  so 
we  can  have  more  effect  than  we’ve  had  in  the  past 
— which  assumes  that  what  we’ve  been  doing  in  the 
past  wasn’t  effective.  I’m  not  sure  we  know  that.  I 
assume  it  hasn't  been,  but  it's  difficult  to  prove 


because  we’ve  never  evaluated  policing  before."  he 
said. 

Mark  Moore,  a professor  of  criminal  justice 
policy  and  management  at  Harvard  University’s 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  said  die  shift  in 
the  "paradigm  of  pol  icing”  — from  the  professional 
law  enforcement  or  enme-fighting  model  to  one 
that  incorporates  efforts  to  reduce  fear — requires  a 
rethinking  of  traditional  evaluation  methods,  such 
as  response  times  and  statistics  such  as  crime,  arrest 
and  clearance  rates. 

New  measurements  will  need  to  consider  fear- 
as  well  as  crime-reduction,  Moore  contends.  "Those 
things  are  now  unmeasured  by  the  traditional  meas 
ures  that  wc  use,”  he  told  LEN.  “Until  we  can  find 
ways  of  measuring  them,  the  new  theory  of  policing 
in  some  sense  will  remain  untested  and  probably 
unproduced,  because  the  measurement  of  these 
things  will  produce  this  new  form  of  policing  as  well 
as  test  it.” 

It’s  not  a task  that  is  going  to  occur  overnight, 
Moore  added.  Police  planners  and  administrators 
will  need  to  "experiment  with  the  different  proper- 
ties of  these  different  measurements,  just  as  we  had 
to  do  for  a long  time  on  reported  crime,  response 
times  and  clearance  rates.  Wc  went  through  a long 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Going  back  to  basics,  San  Diego  plans 
split  into  21  'mini-police  departments' 


In  a plan  aimed  at  making  San  Di- 
ego the  nation's  leader  in  neighbor- 
hood-oriented policing,  the  city  will  be 
divided  into  2 1 communities  served  by 
mini-police  departments,  whose  offi- 
cers will  strive  to  create  closer  relation- 
ships with  residents. 

“We’re  talking  about  fundamentally 
changing  the  way  we  deliver  police 
services  in  San  Diego,”  said  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Sanders,  whose  initial  pitch  of  the 
restructuring  plan  during  an  interview 
last  year  with  City  Manager  Jack 
McGrory  helped  him  win  the  job  he 
now  holds.  “It's  the  only  philosophy 
like  it  in  the  country." 

Sanders,  who  announced  the  plan 
April  4,  said  the  unprecedented  restruc- 
turing will  free  officers  from  constantly 
responding  to  91 1 calls  and  will  allow 
them  to  build  closer  ties  with  residents. 
No  area  of  the  department  or  its  908 
patrol  officers  will  be  left  untouched  by 
the  expansion  of  the  neighborhood- 
policing  concept,  he  added. 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"Nobody  is  really  measuring  this  in  a formal 
way.  The  academic  studies  talk  about  what 
you  should  measure,  but  they  don’t  tell  you 
how  to  measure. " 

— Chief  of  Personnel  Michael  Julian  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  on  the  need 
for  useful  evaluation  measures  for  community  policing.  (1:2) 


The  2 1 police  districts  will  build  on 
the  10  neighborhood-policing  teams 
currently  scattered  throughout  the  city. 
Team  members  attend  community 
meetings  and  provide  their  electronic 
pager  numbers  to  some  residents  so 
they  can  be  summoned  on  non-emer- 
gency matters  and  be  kept  abreast  of 
neighborhood  conditions  and  problem- 
solving efforts. 

Sanders  said  the  restructuring  was 
needed  because  the  current  system  — 
originally  set  up  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion to  divide  calls  for  service  evenly 
among  beats  — had  become  outmoded 
by  demographic  changes  and  had  arbi- 
trarily divided  communities. 

Implementation  will  begin  this  fall 
in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city,  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  1996, 
Sanders  said.  Police  officials  currently 
are  meeting  with  community  leaders  to 
choose  the  boundaries  of  the  21  dis- 
tricts, and  more  meetings  are  planned 
to  inform  residents  of  the  coming 
changes,  the  Chief  said. 

Sanders  expressed  hope  that  the 
restructuring  will  forge  a closer  crime- 
fighting alliance  between  residents  and 
officers.  It  calls  for  the  increased  in- 
volvement of  citizen  volunteers  in  the 
department’s  crime-fighting  efforts 
through  such  non-emergency  activities 
as  taking  crime  reports.  While  officers 
will  continue  to  respond  to  9 1 1 calls  for 
emergency  service,  the  idea  behind  the 
plan  is  to  make  them  more  accessible  to 
residents  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  Sanders  said. 

The  restructuring  will  cost  the  city 
virtually  nothing,  except  for  additional 
training  of  officers,  said  Sanders,  who 


added  that  he  will  seek  state  funds  for 
training  through  the  California  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  Board. 

Mayor  Susan  Golding  said  the  re- 
structuring of  the  department  will  en- 
hance its  reputation  as  a police  agency 
on  the  cutting  edge.  “Instead  of  cops 
covering  beats,  cops  will  be  covering 
neighborhoods,”  she  said.  “This  will 
set  San  Diego  apart  as  being  really  the 
most  progressive  policing  city  in  the 
country." 

Union  officials  said  the  plan  could 
spark  some  contract  problems  on  labor 
issues  such  as  overtime  for  lieutenants, 
who  would  serve  as  de  facto  police 
chiefs  for  their  districts  around  the  clock. 
“The  concept  is  good.  I'm  just  not  sure 
we  have  enough  cops  to  do  all  this 
stuff,"  Harry  Eastus,  the  president  of 
the  San  Diego  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion, told  The  San  Diego  Union  Trib- 
une. He  said  he  would  hold  off  on 
pledging  his  support  for  the  plan  until 
he  could  study  it  more  closely. 

Officers  assigned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood policing  teams  have  been  well- 
received  by  residents.  “The  guy  is  an 
encyclopedia  of  who’s  who  in  Linda 
Vista,"  said  Don  Armitage  of  his  neigh- 
borhood officer,  Mike  Aiken.  “I  know 
the  little  gangsters  hate  him.  They  call 
him  ‘Batman’  because  he’s  out  there 
scooping  up  criminals." 

“Some  of  the  regular  beat  officers 
are  so  frustrated  and  busy  they  don't 
care,"  said  Doug  Beckham,  another 
Linda  Vista  resident.  “But  the  neigh- 
borhood policing  team  has  time  to  do 
follow-up.” 

Aiken  told  The  Union  Tribune  that 
his  participation  in  the  neighborhood 


policing  team  has  given  him  greater 
pride  in  his  work.  “My  pager  goes  off 
around  the  clock.  My  wife  doesn’t  like 
it.  But  I need  to  know  what's  going 

on  there.  ...  If  you’re  a neighborhood 
cop,  it's  more  personal  to  you.  You  take 
more  pride  in  it.  I know  everyone.  I love 
working  up  there ." 

As  a result  of  his  involvement  in  the 
team,  Aiken  said  he  is  no  longer  “a 
slave  to  the  radio,  going  from  one  call  to 
another.  It  gives  us  the  flexibility  to 
understand  problems  and  do  something 
about  it." 

FBI  fears 
being  left 
tapped  out 

Advances  in  digital  telecommuni- 
cations technology  have  resulted  in  an 
abundance  of  services  for  consumers, 
but  the  rapid  development  of  these 
technologies  arc  also  at  the  root  of  a 
simmering  law  enforcement  concern: 
that  the  ability  of  police  to  conduct 
wiretapping  troy  be  severely  hampered. 

Matters  have  become  so  critical  that 
the  FBI  and  leading  law  enforcement 
organizations  are  pressuring  Congress 
for  legislation  that  would  remedy  the 
situation. 

The  Digital  Telephony  and  Com- 
munications Privacy  Improvement  Act 
of  1994,  which  is  expected  to  be  for- 
mally introduced  in  Congress  next 
month,  would  require  telecommunica- 
tions companies  to  provide  the  techm- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Chief  Stale's 
Attorney  John  Bailey  asked  lawmakers 
this  month  for  $100,000  to  start  a pilot 
witness-protection  project  in  July.  The 
program,  he  said,  would  be  used  to 
counter  intimidation  of  witnesses,  es- 
pecially in  gang-related  cases. 

Foot  patrols  in  Norwalk  began  this 
month,  with  10  officers  acting  as  om- 
budsmen between  local  authorities, 
residents  and  shopkeepers. 

A tougher  stance  on  juvenile  crime 
was  recommended  by  a legislative  task 
force  in  Hartford  this  month  The  task 
force  called  for  banning  the  sale  of 
handguns  to  juveniles  and  trying  youth- 
ful offenders  as  adults. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - Po- 
lice may  only  pursue  suspects  across 
state  boundaries  in  cases  of  suspected 
felonies,  according  to  guidelines  ap- 
proved this  month  by  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments. 

MAINE-  Augusta  Police  ChiefRoger 
Sucker,  56,  was  named  head  of  the 
Maine  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  this 
month.  He  will  replace  Frank  Amo- 
roso, who  left  to  join  the  Cumberland 
County  Sheriffs  Department 

MARYLAND  — A Harford  County 
grand  jury  has  concluded  that  no  deten- 
tion center  personnel  bore  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  death  of  William  Ford  or 
any  coverup  in  the  investigation  of  his 
death.  Ford,  28,  was  found  dead  in  his 
cellon  March  1, 1992  witha  pillowcase 
wrapped  his  neck  He  was  serving  30 
days  for  drunken  driving.  Ford’s  death, 
the  panel  concluded,  was  either  a sui- 
cide or  an  accident  stemming  from  an 
attempt  to  fake  a suicide  as  a way  of 
getting  out  of  jail 

MASSACHUSETTS  - County  sher- 
iffs asked  lawmakers  this  month  to 
increase  their  funds,  claiming  that  their 
jails  hold  as  many  inmates  as  slate 
prisons.  By  April  1,  county  jails  had 
9.055  inmates,  with  the  suite  system 
holding  an  estimated  9,487  prisoners. 

A legislative  hearing  on  a plan  to 
make  gun  owners  insure  their  weapons 
was  invaded  by  some  300  gun  advo- 
cates who  called  the  measure  misdi- 
rected because  most  guns  used  in  crimes 
are  illegally  obtained. 

Rape  victims  last  month  urged  law- 
makers to  increase  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  rape  from  10  years  to  20  years, 
citing  the  emotional  hardship  endured 
by  victims. 

Law  enforcement  authorities  are 
questioning  whether  murderers  should 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  work-re- 
lease programs,  after  Robert  E.  Stewart 
escaped  from  a work-release  program 
in  Boston,  prompting  the  recall  of  40 
murderers  in  the  program  back  to  prison. 
Stewart,  61,  shot  and  wounded  Shirley 
Police  Officer  James  Mickel  and  then 
fled  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  died 
of  a broken  neck  in  a car  accident. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Chung  Ho.  49,  was 
charged  this  month  with  robbing  and 
setting  fire  to  a home  in  Middle  Town- 


ship and  with  the  shooting  death  of 
Police  Officer  David  Douglass. 

NEW  YORK  - New  York  City  police 
rounded  up216  juveniles  this  month  in 
the  department's  first  anti-truancy 
sweep.  In  a related  anti -crime  develop- 
ment, the  NYPD  has  begun  gearing  up 
for  a major  new  offensive  against  drug 
dealers.  Some  12,526  places  have  been 
identified  by  police  as  flourishing  drug 
markets,  and  the  department  will  allow 
borough  commanders  to  choose  which 
areas  to  target.  The  commanders  will 
also  be  held  responsible  for  keeping  the 
areas  drug-free  once  the  56  teams  of 
undercover  officers  --  called  SNAG, 
for  Strategic  Narcotics  and  Guns  — 
clear  an  area  through  buy-and-bust  op- 
erations. 

More  than  2,000  officers  from  300 
police  agencies  statewide  will  be 
brought  together  for  a one-night  pro- 
gram to  crack  down  on  drunken  driv- 
ers. Project  Zero  is  said  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation  to  engage  in  a co- 
ordinated effort  against  intoxicated 
drivers.  Although  the  exact  date  for  the 
operation  has  been  kept  a secret,  police 
officials  said  New  Yorkers  will  be  told 
right  before  the  program  begins. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Ronald  Gooch,  29,  killed  himself  this 
month,  allegedly  despondent  over  his 
recent  divorce.  Gooch  becomes  the  third 
NYPD  officer  to  commit  suicide  this 
year. 

Yonkers  Mayor  Terence  Zeleski 
proposed  a school-safety  initiative  that 
included  making  areas  near  schools 
“gun-free  zones,"  and  reporting  all 
crimes  in  schools. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner William  Bratton  is  considering  a 
switch  to  hollow-point  police  ammuni- 
tion. Officials  say  the  hollow-point 
bullets  inflict  more  internal  damage,  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  stopping  a 
criminal  before  he  can  fire  his  own  gun. 
The  rounds  also  lose  velocity  on  im- 
pact, making  it  less  likely  that  a by- 
stander could  be  hit. 

Mount  Vernon  Police  Officer 
George  McClendon  was  shot  in  the 
chest  this  month  during  an  attempted 
carjacking  McClendon,  28,  was  at  a 
pizzeria  when  two  men  forced  his  wife 
out  of  their  1991  Acura  at  gunpoint. 
McClendon  ran  to  protect  his  wife,  and 
shots  were  exchanged.  McClendon, 
who  was  listed  in  stable  condition,  is 
the  third  local  police  officer  to  be  shot 
in  the  past  six  months. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - State  Senator 
Bob  Robbins  unveiled  a proposal  this 
month  that  would  require  all  county 
probationand  parole  officers  who  carry 
guns  to  receive  firearms  training.  Drug- 
and  gang-related  violence  have  made 
their  jobs  more  difficult,  he  said, 


ARKANSAS  — Lincoln  police  said 
they  will  enforce  drug  laws  if  members 
of  Our  Church  smoke  marijuana  during 
services.  The  Church's  leaders,  citing 
religious  freedom,  said  they  plan  to 


grow  marijuana  and  use  it. 

FLORIDA  - The  state  sued  the  Fed- 
eral Government  this  month  for  reim- 
bursement of  $1 .5  billion  in  mandated 
health,  education,  legal  and  welfare 
services  for  illegal  immigrants.  The  suit 
charges  that  the  Government's  failure 
to  protect  borders  attracts  illegal  aliens. 
California  may  file  a similar  suit. 

A former  Palm  Beach  County  Jail 
inmate  has  told  investigators  that  the 
lax  supervision  of  the  Sheriff  s Depart- 
ment Mounted  Unit  by  Sgt.  Brett  Sheets 
made  it  possible  for  inmates  working 
there  to  have  sexual  trysts  in  the  horse 
stalls.  In  addition,  inmates  dined  on 
lobsters  and  champagne  supplied  by 
the  wife  of  one  inmate,  who  would 
drive  up  in  her  Rolls  Royce.  Sheets  was 
demoted  from  technical  sergeant  at  the 
mounted  unit  to  patrol  duty.  He  faces 
10  misdemeanor  charges  of  stealing 
from  the  sheriff  s office  and  making 
inmates  do  work  at  his  home. 

Twenty-eight  officers  have  been  as- 
signed by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  De- 
partment as  “tourist  police.”  The  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  counteracting  the 
region’s  image  as  a dangerous  place  to 
vacation.  The  program  has  been  cred- 
ited with  helping  to  reduce  armed  rob- 
beries by  63  percent  and  auto  thefts  by 
74  percent  in  a square-mile  area  around 
Miami  International  Airport 

Inmates  over  age  50.  who  make  up 
10  percent  of  the  population  at  the 
Lawtey  Correctional  Institution,  cost 
more  to  confine  than  younger  prison- 
ers, officials  said  last  month.  The  state 
is  considering  tougher  legislation  that 
would  compound  the  problem. 

GEORGIA  — Deputy  Chief  Julius 
Derico,  who  had  headed  the  Atlanta 
Police  Department's  criminal  investi- 
gation division,  has  been  reassigned  to 
the  field  operations  division  with  a cut 
in  pay,  following  an  internal  investiga- 
tion that  upheld  sexual  harassment 
charges  against  him. 

A 24-hour  hotline  for  battered 
women  was  set  up  last  month  by  the 
Georgia  Advocates  for  Battered  Women 
in  Atlanta  The  hotline  will  provide 
victims  with  information  about  avail- 
able resources. 

LOUISIANA  — Gov.  Edwin  Edwards 
said  this  month  that  he  will  mediate  a 
dispute  between  Jefferson  Parish  Sher- 
iff Harry  Lee  and  black  community 
leaders  who  contend  that  Lee  is  ignor- 
ing civil  rights.  While  autopsies  on  two 
black  suspects  who  died  in  custody  last 
month  showed  no  signs  of  beatings, 
critics  believe  excessive  force  was  used. 

Winnfield  Police  Chief  Cranford 
Jordan  Jr.  was  reinstated  by  court  order 
in  March.  He  was  fired  two  years  ago 
amid  claims  of  questionable  conduct. 

MISSISSIPPI —Jackson  officials  said 
this  month  that  a Midnight  Basketball 
League  will  be  established  in  August  to 
help  keep  young  men  off  the  streets. 

The  Center  to  Prevent  Handgun  Vio- 
lence will  be  joined  by  several  national 
law  enforcement  groups  this  month  in 
Jackson  to  challenge  attempts  by  For- 
rest County  Sheriff  Bill  McGee  to 
overturn  the  Brady  Law.  McGee  has 
filed  one  of  five  Federal  lawsuits  chal- 
lenging the  gun-control  law. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  - A clothing- 
donation  program  was  set  up  by  the 
South  Carolina  Victim  Assistance 
Network  in  March  after  Dorchester 
County  residents  protested  a judge's 
approval  of  $295  to  buy  a suit  for  a 
defendant  later  convicted  of  murder. 

TENNESSEE  — Memphis  officials  are 
urging  residents  to  contribute  to  a fund 
for  the  purchase  of  60  marked  police 
cars  with  $1  million  in  tax-deductible 
donations.  The  program.  Operation 
Drive  Out  Crime,  will  allow  officers  to 
drive  the  cars  during  their  off-duty 
hours,  giving  neighborhoods  increased 
law  enforcement  visibility.  In  return  for 
the  use  of  the  cars,  police  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  their  scanners  on  and 
respond  to  crimes  in  their  vicinity.  [See 
LEN,  Sept.  30,  1993.] 

The  Knox  County  sheriffs  Merit 
System  Council  ruled  in  March  not  to 
reinstate  former  detective  Tom  For- 
sythe. The  detective,  a 1 3-year  veteran, 
was  dismissed  last  year  after  he  shot  out 
the  window  of  a cruiser  driven  by  Knox 
County  Jail  Sgt.  Joe  Russell.  Forsythe 
suspected  Russell  of  having  an  affair 
with  his  wife,  a nurse  at  the  jail. 


ILLINOIS  - Convicted  serial  killer 
John  Wayne  Gacy  has  compiled  a scrap- 
book of  information  on  his  victims, 
including  pets’  names,  grave  markers, 
yearbook  photos,  and  photos  of  the 
victims'  homes.  Gacy,  who  is  sched- 
uled to  be  executed  in  May,  said  his 
greatest  fear  is  dying  before  he  can 
clear  his  name.  Although  convicted  of 
killing  33  young  men  and  boys,  Gacy 
admits  to  only  one  killing.  The  scrap- 
book, he  said,  would  be  a way  of  cross- 
referencing  facts  about  the  victims  and 
finding  out  who  the  real  killer  is. 

A survey  by  the  Illinois  Federation 
of  Teachers  on  school  violence  revealed 
in  March  that  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
4,500  teachers  questioned  have  been 
victims  of  school  violence,  while  more 
than  half  said  they  have  witnessed  vio- 
lent acts.  Sixteen  percent  of  teachers 
said  they  do  not  feel  safe  in  their  schools. 
A major  problem,  they  reported,  is  the 
return  to  regular  classrooms  of  students 
found  guilty  of  violent  crimes  under  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

INDIANA  - A month-long,  statewide 
program  to  teach  people  about  the  links 
between  alcohol  and  violence,  includ- 
ing domestic  violence,  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  began  this  month. 

MICHIGAN  — The  Detroit  Police 
Review  Board  last  month  cleared  two 
officers  of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  shoot- 
ing death  of  a Cuban  immigrant  last 
year.  The  finding  was  released  the  same 
day  that  the  murder  trials  of  Officers  Ira 
Todd  and  Rico  Hardy  began. 

Marcel  Washington,  19,  was  killed 
this  month  in  a shootout  with  Grand 
Rapids  police  — the  city’s  first  police- 
involved  fatal  shooting  in  seven  years. 

The  state  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee approved  a measure  this  month  that 
would  eliminate  early  prison  release 
for  good  behavior  and  tack  on  time  for 


bad  behavior.  The  move  is  seen  as 
bringing  the  state  closer  to  enacting 
legislation  that  would  require  criminals 
to  serve  at  least  a minimum  sentence. 

OHIO  — Darnell  Alexander,  36,  was 
sentenced  to  an  additional  15  to  25 
years  in  prison  for  kidnapping  Lucas- 
ville  prison  guard  Michael  Hensly  last 
year  during  an  1 1 -day  siege  at  the  facil- 
ity, which  left  nine  inmates  and  one 
guard  dead.  Alexander,  the  first  of  four 
inmates  to  be  tried  for  the  kidnapping, 
has  been  serving  a life  sentence  since  a 
1984  conviction  for  gross  sexual  impo- 
sition, rape  and  felonious  assault. 

A 7-year-old  Cincinnati  boy  was 
arrested  by  police  this  month  on  charges 
related  to  the  alleged  distribution  of 
crack  cocaine.  The  boy,  police  said, 
watched  over  a crack  buy,  then  re- 
turned the  unsold  amount  to  a hiding 
place  where  he  guarded  it.  Rodney 
Muncie  Young,  a 28-year-old  relative 
of  the  boy,  was  arraigned  on  one  count 
of  aggravated  trafficking  and  one  count 
of  corruption  of  another  with  drugs. 

Mark  Pollack,  37,  an  inmate  at  the 
Warren  Correctional  Institution  in 
Lebanon,  sued  this  month  for  the  right 
to  wear  a bra,  perfume  and  makeup  and 
to  be  called  Susan  Marie,  after  his  re- 
quest to  wear  women's  clothing  was 
denied  by  the  warden. 

A white  police  officer  in  the  Toledo 
suburb  of  Oregon,  who  was  charged 
with  shooting  a 6-year-old  black  child 
in  the  knee  last  year,  has  pleaded  no 
contest  to  a charge  of  negligent  assault. 
According  to  Officer  Wi  11  iam  Beals  Jr , 
48,  he  accidentally  shot  Christopher 
Bell  after  Bell  and  another  child  threw 
rocks  in  Beals's  pool.  The  incident 
increased  racial  tensions  in  Toledo  and 
resulted  in  Beals’s  house  being  burned 
down  two  weeks  after  the  shooting. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - An  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  expected  to  be 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons will  bring  some  $28  million  annu- 
ally to  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
According  to  U.S.  Senator  Robert  Byrd, 
the  Bureau  will  employ  491  people, 
instead  of  the  325  originally  expected. 

WISCONSIN  — As  part  of  a Good 
Friday  celebration,  a coalition  of 
churches  and  a community  group  in 
Milwaukee  marched  last  month  to 
demonstrate  how  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  their  fights  against  drugs 
and  violence,  and  how  much  needs  to 
be  done.  In  the  past  few  months,  police 
have  closed  down  10  of  the  23  drug 
houses  reported  to  them  by  the  Lisbon 
Avenue  Neighborhood  Development 
and  the  churches. 

Gov  . Tommy  Thompson  has  signed 
into  law  a bill  that  would  send  a crimi- 
nal to  prison  for  life  following  a third 
conviction  for  a wide  range  of  felonies. 

The  Milwaukee  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  by  a vote  of  12-10,  has 
passed  a measure  banning  weightlift- 
ing in  the  county  jail.  The  bill’s  spon- 
sor, T.  Anthony  Zielinski,  deplored  what 
he  called  “tax-paid  muscles,”  noting 
that  government  should  not  be  “in  the 
business  of  making  criminals  more 
stronger,  bigger  — and  then  releasing 
them  into  society.”  Jail  superintendent 
Richard  Cox  said  that  closing  weight- 
room  facilities  will  make  it  harder  to 
manage  the  jail’s  1,000  inmates.  County 
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Executive  F.  Thomas  Ament  has  not  in- 
dicated whether  he  will  sign  the  bill. 

Gov.  Tommy  Thompson  is  expected 
to  sign  a bill  that  would  provide  $ 1 mil- 
lion for  beat  patrol  officers.  Green  Bay 
Police  Chief  Robert  Langan  said  the 
money  is  sorely  needed  to  help  figjit  a 
growing  gang  problem. 


IOWA  — A man  faces  mandatory  life 
imprisonment  following  his  conviction 
for  first-degree  kidnapping  this  month 
in  Waterloo.  Gene  Dryer,  46,  attacked 
a 9-year-old  girl  in  a restroom  at  Fulton 
Elementary  School  in  Dubuque. 

KANSAS  - Gov.  Joan  Finney  will 
hold  town  meetings  statewide  this 
summer  to  discuss  the  findings  of  a 
special  panel  she  formed  to  study  crime 
and  its  remedies.  The  panel  will  make 
recommendations  by  1996. 

Junction  City  police  said  that  charges 
will  be  filed  against  a 14-year-old  boy 
in  the  killing  of  another  14-year-old, 
William  Wilcox,  over  a mo-ped  this 
month.  The  suspect  is  being  held  on 
suspicion  of  voluntary  manslaughter. 

MONTANA  - Capt.  Craig  Reap,  dis- 
trict commander  of  the  Montana  High- 
way Patrol  in  Billings,  was  named  chief 
of  the  agency  last  month.  Reap,  a 17- 
year  law  enforcement  veteran,  will 
succeed  Col.  Robert  Griffith. 


Granite  County  Sheriff  Don  Dee 
Kennedy  pleaded  no  contest  last  month 
to  a count  of  misdemeanor  assault  for 
striking  a man  last  November.  Ken- 
nedy was  given  a six-month  deferred 
sentence  and  fined  $115  plus  $30  in 
restitution  to  Eric  Elliot  for  medical 
bills.  Kennedy,  who  is  running  for  re- 
election,  said  he  had  been  verbally 
abused  by  Elliot  and  provoked  into 
slapping  him. 

Ravalli  County  Sheriff  Jay  Printz 
filed  suit  last  month  in  Federal  court  to 
void  the  Brady  Law,  claiming  the  gun 
control  measure  is  too  vague  to  en- 
force. Printz  claims  that  requiring  a 
sheriff  to  make  a reasonable  effort  to 
determine  whether  an  applicant  can 
legally  buy  a handgun,  using  available 
records,  is  a violation  of  his  Fifth 
Amendment  right  of  due  process.  In 
addition,  claims  Printz,  he  has  no  au- 
thority to  spend  local  or  Federal  money 
on  Federal  programs. 

An  investigation  of  the  Livingston 
County  Sheriffs  office  has  found  no 
wrongdoing,  although  accounting  meth- 
ods may  have  been  substandard,  offi- 
cials said  last  month.  Complaints  had 
been  made  by  the  county  commission 
about  the  sheriffs  handling  of  money. 

MISSOURI  - Two  St.  Louis  detec- 
tives, Robert  “Bobby”  Baker,  39,  and 
Alderick  Reed,  42.  were  indicted  this 
month  on  charges  of  extorting  $300 
from  a motorist. 

NEBRASKA  - The  Nebraska  State 
Troopers  Association  is  protesting  a 
new  state  ticketing  policy  requiring  that 
troopers’  traffic-summons  totals  fall 
within  a certain  percentage  of  response 


activity  on  their  shifts. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - Four  oil  paint- 
ings by  Leonard  Peltier,  who  is  serving 
life  in  prison  for  killing  two  FBI  agents, 
were  among  some  60  works  offered  at 
an  auction  in  Grand  Forks  to  benefit 
Native  American  medical  students. 


ARIZONA  - Gov.  Fife  Symington 
has  declined  to  say  whether  he  will  sign 
a bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  this 
month  that  would  allow  residents  to 
carry  concealed  weapons 

A program  that  would  allow  in- 
mates who  are  not  U.S.  citizens  to  trans- 
fer to  prisons  in  their  native  countries 
was  announced  this  month.  The  state 
currently  holds  1,712  non-citizen  pris- 
oners, of  whom  1 ,600  are  Mexican. 

An  increase  in  border  patrols  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas  has  made  Arizona  the 
entry  point  of  choice  for  illegal  immi- 
grants, claim  state  officials  who  are 
demanding  more  agents  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Arrests  of  illegal  immigrants  last 
month  rose  to  a record  breaking  1 1,425, 
an  81 -percent  increase  over  the  same 
period  in  1993. 

COLORADO  - According  to  prose- 
cutors, a proposed  statewide  capital 
crimes  unit  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  death  penalties  that  are 
imposed.  Critics  of  the  move  claim 
taxpayers  would  suffer. 

OKLAHOMA  - A bill  requiring  sus- 
pects of  some  violent  crimes  to  submit 
DNA  samples  to  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  signed  into 
law  this  month  by  Gov.  David  Walters. 

TEXAS  - An  82-year-old  Houston 
woman  was  sentenced  this  month  to 
two  years  in  prison  for  selling  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Sally  Evans,  a great-grand- 
mother, "makes  her  money  selling 
dope,”  according  to  her  lawyer. 

A Fort  Worth  gun-buyback  program 
is  being  discontinued  by  police  after  a 
year  because  it  netted  just  1 15  weapons 
- far  short  of  what  other  programs  have 
accomplished. 

Mediators  say  it  is  still  too  early  to 
tell  whether  a cease-fire  pact  among 
four  warring  San  Antonio  street  gangs 
will  hold.  The  pact  was  reached  this 
month  by  a dozen  teens  representing 
150  gang  members. 

A crime  wave  aimed  at  the  residents 
of  a wealthy  North  Dallas  enclave  turned 
deadly  in  March  with  the  murder  of  the 
latest  two  victims.  Investigators  believe 
that  the  culprits  target  residents  as  they 
are  getting  out  of  their  cars  and  then 
steal  watches,  jewelry  and  money.  More 
than  two  dozen  people  have  been  at- 
tacked since  early  January 

UTAH  - The  shooting  death  of  a 30- 
year-old  black  man  who  swung  a tree 
branch  at  two  Salt  Lake  City  police 
officers  prompted  a protest  by  the 
NAACP  this  month.  Police  officials 


say  the  shooting  was  an  act  of  self- 
defense. 


CALIFORN1A  - Theodore  Briseno, 
one  of  the  four  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  involved  in  the  1991  beating  of 
Rodney  King,  changed  his  testimony 
while  a witness  in  King’s  civil  suit 
against  the  city  this  month,  claiming 
that  baton  blows  landed  on  King’s  arms 
and  not  his  head . Briseno,  whose  earlier 
testimony  had  helped  convict  former 
Sgt.  Stacey  Koon  and  former  Officer 
Laurence  Powell  on  Federal  civil  rights 
charges,  changed  his  tune.  King’s  at- 
torney asserted,  in  order  to  restore  his 
credibility  with  fellow  officers  and 
protect  himsel  f from  puniti  ve  damages 
King  has  sued  the  city  and  1 5 current  or 
former  officers  for  $9.5  million. 


Los  Angeles  Mayor  Richard  Rior- 
dan  has  proposed  a 6-percent  pay  in- 
crease over  two  years  for  the  city's 
police  force,  angering  other  city  em- 
ployees who  had  been  about  to  settle 
contracts  with  the  city  for  little  or  no 
raises.  Some  provisions  of  the  proposed 
police  contract,  however,  have  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Protective  League  con- 
cerned, such  as  one  that  would  make  it 
easier  to  transfer  detectives  to  the  patrol 
ranks,  and  another  that  would  cut  the 
pay  of  officers  who  are  injured  on  duty. 

A quilt  embroidered  with  the  names 
of  women  who  have  been  murdered  or 
have  disappeared  while  soliciting  on 
city  streets  was  unveiled  this  month  by 
the  San  Francisco  Coalition  of  Prosti- 
tutes and  Health  Care  Workers.  The 
group's  aim  is  to  dissuade  women  from 
viewing  prostitution  as  glamorous. 

About  100  youths  are  expected  this 
month  to  join  a San  Jose  program  that 
will  remove  their  gang  tattoos.  The 
removal  of  the  tattoos  will  help  the  ex- 
gang members  to  get  jobs. 

Los  Angeles  County  will  begin  fin- 
gerprinting applicants  for  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  under  a 
new  state  program  that  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation.  If  the  program  actu- 
ally succeeds  in  cutting  welfare  fraud, 
it  will  be  duplicated  statewide.  Critics 
of  the  program  claim  that  state  officials 
are  just  harassing  poor  women. 

IDAHO  — A 10-cent  increase  in  the 
state’s  18-cent  cigarette  tax  was  signed 
into  law  this  month  by  Gov.  Cecil 
Andrus.  The  estimated  $7.7  million 
raised  through  the  increase  will  be  ear- 
marked for  drug  abuse  education  in 
public  schools. 

NEVADA  - A report  by  the  Clark 
County  coroner’s  office  found  that  4 of 
every  10  violent  deaths  during  1993 
involved  gunfire.  Some  254  people  were 
killed  by  guns,  compared  to  168  killed 
by  vehicles. 

WASHINGTON  - Pierce  County 
spent  $55,000  in  cash  and  certificates 
for  650  guns  that  were  turned  in  during 
a weeklong  buyback  program  last 
month.  All  guns  except  those  known  to 
be  stolen  will  be  melted  down. 


The  race  is  run 


1992  Minn,  crime  stats 
issued  — with  caveat 


After  a delay  of  several  months, 
Minneapolis  recently  released  its  1992 
crime  statistics  to  the  state  agency  that 
compiles  such  data,  after  city  and  state 
officials  reached  an  agreement  that  such 
information  would  only  be  disclosed  if 
it  bears  a disclaimer  cautioning  users 
against  drawing  connections  between 
race  and  criminal  activity. 

As  his  tenure  in  office  drew  to  a 
close  late  last  year,  then- Mayor  Donald 
Fraser  ordered  the  crime  data  withheld 
from  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  which  gathers  crime 
statistics  statewide,  because  of  his 
concerns  that  the  information  were 


compiled  nationally,"  said  Martin 
Adams,  an  aide  who  advises  Belton  on 
public  safety  policy  issues.  ”Wc  wanted 
to  try  to  cooperate,  make  [Fraser’s] 
wishes  known  and  work  on  the  issue  ..to 
ensure  that  people  understand  that  there 
are  other  factors  that  go  into  crime." 

Jordan  told  The  Minneapolis  Star- 
Tribune  that  his  agency  is  asking  people 
“to  be  careful  when  using  it,  and  in  the 
meantime,  we’re  in  the  process  of  pull- 
ing together  some  folks  in  appropriate 
disciplines  such  as  sociology  and  law 
enforcement  to  talk  about  how  we  might 
gather  data  in  different  ways  that  en- 
able us  to  make  public  policy  dcci- 


"Note:  Racial  or  ethnic  data  must  be  treated 
with  caution  because  of  the  varying  circum- 
stances under  which  such  information  is 
recorded  or  reported.  For  example,  under  the 
protocol  governing  birth  records,  the  race  or 
ethnicity  of  the  mother  controls  the  descrip- 
tion on  the  birth  certificate  of  the  child  regard- 
less of  the  race  or  ethnicity  of  the  father.  Race 
and  ethnicity  may  be  recorded  from  observa- 
tion or  from  self-identification.  The  use  of 
racial  or  ethnic  descriptions  may  reflect  so- 
cial custom  rather  than  genetic  or  hereditary 
origins.  Moreover,  existing  research  on  crime 
has  generally  shown  that  racial  or  ethnic 
identity  is  not  predictive  of  crime  behavior 
within  data  which  has  been  controlled  for 
social  or  economic  factors  such  as  education 
levels,  family  status,  income,  housing  den- 
sity, and  residential  mobility." 

The  disclaimer  appended  to  Minnesota's  1992  crime 

statistics. 


being  used  to  “cre- 
ate the  false  per- 
ception. . that  there 
is  a causal  relation- 
ship between  race 
and  criminality 
In  a letter  sent  to 
U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Janet  Reno  last 
October,  which  was 
co-signed  by  the 
mayors  of  several 
other  major  U.S. 
cities,  Fraser  said 
the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  main- 
tain race-based  sta- 
tistics “only  if  there 
is  a demonstrated 
relevance  for  their 
use.”  [See  LEN, 

Dec.  15.  1993] 

Fraser  added  that  he 
would  continue  to 
withhold  the  city’s 
crime  data  until  the 
state  developed  similar  policies. 

Fraser’s  eventual  successor  as 
Mayor,  Sharon  Sayles  Belton,  was 
confronted  with  the  issue  during  her 
campaign  last  fall,  as  opponents  pointed 
out  that  Minnesota's  1992  crime  fig- 
ures were  about  to  be  released  without 
data  from  the  state’s  largest  city. 

The  report  was  finally  released  ear- 
lier this  month — with  the  Minneapol  is 
data — in  large  part  as  a result  of  a post- 
election meeting  between  Belton,  Fraser 
and  state  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Michael  Jordan.  The  three  agreed  to 
what  Jordan  termed  a “stop-gap  solu- 
tion” to  release  the  data  with  a dis- 
claimer warning  users  against  linking 
the  prevalence  of  crime  to  race  without 
considering  other  factors  such  as  socio- 
economic conditions. 

“Mayor  Belton  was  interested  in 
resolving  this  conflict,  and  we  certainly 
didn't  want  Minneapolis  being  left  out 
when  that  kind  of  information  was  being 


sions." 

“What  we  did  in  our  ‘Crime  in 
Minnesota'  book  is  put  a paragraph 
warning  people,  that  in  using  data,  they 
should  look  at  other  factors  as  well  as 
race,  when  trying  to  do  studies  or  draw 
conclusions,”  said  Ken  Bentfield,  the 
director  of  the  public  safety  depart- 
ment’s Office  of  Information  Systems 
Management. 

But  Bentfield  told  LEN  that  the  is- 
sue has  yet  to  be  fully  resolved.  The 
Minnesota  Legislature  is  currently 
considering  a measure  that  would  ask 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  to 
review  the  way  race  data  is  currently 
collected  and  determine  whether  better 
methods  are  available.  The  provision, 
part  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  now 
being  considered  by  state  lawmakers, 
would  give  the  DPS  until  February  1995 
to  report  its  findings  to  the  Legislature, 
which  would  have  to  approve  any 
changes  in  the  collection  of  crime  data. 


As  World  Cup  nears, 
police  vigilance  is  urged 


European  soccer  "hooligans”  are  not 
likely  to  pose  a significant  threat  to  the 
World  Cup  tournament  that  will  be  held 
in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
this  summer,  according  to  a British 
police  official  who  has  been  advising 
his  American  counterparts  as  they  plan 
security  arrangements  for  the  nation- 
wide senes  of  matches. 

Nonetheless,  said  Detective  Chief 
Inspector  Bryan  Drew,  who  heads  the 
Football  Unit  of  Bntain’s  National 
Cnminal  Intelligence  Service,  it's  a 


good  idea  for  U.S  law  enforcement 
officials  to  be  ready  just  in  case  trouble 
breaks  out. 

“I  don’t  think  there's  any  great 
chance  of  that,”  said  Drew,  when  asked 
by  LEN  about  the  possibility  of  wide- 
spread hooliganism  and  violence  on  the 
part  of  European  fans  attending  the 
games.  “I  have  no  intelligence  at  this 
time  suggesting  that ’s  goi ng  to  happen 
We  re  still  paying  attention  to  what 
many  of  the  people  may  decide  to  do. 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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People  & Places 


A shot  at 
promotion 


Solid  corps  for  policing's  future 


As  President  Clinton  and  the 
Congress  continue  to  weigh  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  the  oft-de- 
bated Police  Corps  proposal.  New 
York  City  is  already  offering  a 
glimpse  of  how  successful  such  a 
manpower  effort  can  be  if  properly 
conceived  and  implemented.  In  fact, 
one  might  only  need  to  look  to  newly 
sworn  Police  Officer  Stephanie 
Moses  to  get  a favorable  impression. 

Moses,  the  daughter  of  retired 
Det  William  Moses,  is  among  the 
first  products  of  a unique  alternative 
route  to  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
NYPD.  She  and  30  other  rookies 
were  swom  in  on  Feb.  25,  having 
completed  a two-year  program 
known  formally  as  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York/New  York  Police 
Department  Cadet  Corps. 

Through  the  Police  Cadet  Corps, 
she  and  her  fellow  would-be  officers 
underwent  an  integrated  regimen  of 
liberal  arts  studies,  practical  work 
experience,  specialized  police  train- 
ing, and  community  service,  all  prior 
to  appointment  as  police  officers. 
The  Cadet  Corps  recruits  through  the 
City  University’s  campuses,  thus 
producing  candidates  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  city's  racial  and  cul- 
tural makeup.  (More  than  60  percent 
of  the  cadets  are  black  or  Latino,  and 
more  than  a third  are  female.) 

The  cadet  training  regimen  is 
designed  to  complement  the  basic 
Police  Academy  instruction  they  will 


FIT  FOR  DUTY:  Physical  fitness  was  just  one  part  of  Stephanie 
Moses'  training  regimen  as  a cadet. 

especially  for  someone  of  my  age,"  she 
recalled.  “1  was  speaking  to  women 
who  were  old  enough  to  be  my  mother. 


receive  when  they  become  full-fledged 
officers  — a fact  that  wasn’t  lost  on 
Officer  Moses.  “The  Cadet  Corps  made 
life  in  the  academy  easier  on  me,"  she 
noted,  “because  it  prepared  me  in  a way 
that  someone  fresh  off  the  street  would 
not  be  prepared.  Academically,  it  is  an 
excellent  program." 

The  Cadet  Corps  curriculum  is  com- 
plemented by  practical  internships  in 
community  service  roles.  For  the  21- 
year-old  Moses,  that  training  compo- 
nent placed  her  in  the  1 13th  Precinct’s 
victim  services  agency. 

"I  counseled  victims  of  domestic 
violence,  which  was  very  rewarding, 


It’s  very  rewarding  to  know  that  you 
may  have  saved  someone’s  life  — which 
I did,  in  the  case  of  an  1 1 -year-old  who 
was  trying  to  commit  suicide.” 

Only  three  years  old,  the  Police 
Cadet  Corps  is  growing  steadily  in 
popularity,  with  more  than  1 ,000  appli- 
cants seeking  inclusion  in  the  most 
recent  class  of  105  cadets 

“We  hope  that  this  program  becomes 
a model  for  future  police  training  and 
raises  the  overall  educational  achieve- 
ment level  and  long-range  aspirations 


of  young  people  entering  the  police 
service,"  said  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  the 
president  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  which  manages  the 
program  for  the  university  and  the 
Police  Department.  [See  LEN,  Dec. 
15,  1993.) 

Moses  obtained  her  associate’s 
degree  from  John  Jay,  and  a bache- 
lor’s degree  in  criminal  justice  is 
now  just  a few  weeks  away.  Even 
then,  she  has  no  plans  of  standing 
still;  she  is  already  laying  plans  to 
attend  law  school. 

The  success  of  the  Police  Cadet 
Corps  as  a means  of  integrating 
education,  training  and  practical 
experience  — and  of  giving  young 
people,  particularly  in  minority 
communities,  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  become  police  offi- 
cers — has  not  gone  unnoticed.  For 
example,  the  accomplishments  of 
Stephanie  Moses,  both  as  a cadet  and 
as  a police  officer,  will  be  included  in 
a future  edition  of  the  WNBC-TV 
show  “Good  Cops  for  New  York." 

Her  training  and  study  as  a cadet, 
she  insists,  will  help  her  to  become  a 
better  public  servant.  “The  Cadet 
Corps  is  geared  toward  leadership 
and  hard  work,  and  the  program  is 
very  helpful  when  it  comes  to  learn- 
ing what  it's  like  to  become  a good, 
efficient,  caring  police  officer,"  she 
said.  “I  feel  1 can  be  a future  leader  of 
the  Police  Department,  and  hope- 
fully make  a big  change." 


A Federal  jury  has  agreed  with  a 
white  Cleveland  police  officer  who  was 
denied  a promotion  to  sergeant,  who 
maintained  that  officials  based  their 
action  on  his  race  because  they  feared 
repercussions  stemming  from  his  in- 
volvement in  a series  of  shootings. 

Cleveland  officials  say  an  appeal  of 
the  jury’s  decision  is  likely. 

After  three  hours  of  deliberations 
on  March  10,  the  eight-member  jury 
ordered  the  city  to  pay  Officer  Joseph 
Pas k van  $50,000  for  lost  wages  and 
$150,000  for  mental  pain,  anguish  and 
loss  of  professional  reputation  that  he 
suffered  after  officials  denied  his  pro 
motion  to  sergeant  in  1987. 

Paskvan’s  suit  was  first  tried  in  1993, 
and  a jury  found  itself  unable  to  reach  a 
verdict.  The  jury  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
city  on  the  officer’s  claim  that  his  due- 
process  rights  were  violated,  but  voted 
6-2  in  favor  of  Paskvan  on  the  discrimi- 
nation claim.  U.S.  District  Judge  John 
M.  Man  os  ordered  a new  trial  after  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  found 
Paskvan’s  allegations  had  "potential 
merit,”  according  to  Barbara  Mar- 
burger,  the  chief  assistant  director  of 
the  city's  Law  Department. 

Each  of  the  eight-member  juries  had 
one  minority  member  — a Latino  on 
the  first,  a black  woman  on  the  second. 

Neither  Paskvan  nor  his  attorney 
could  be  reached  by  LEN  for  comment, 
but  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reported 
that  during  his  tnal,  the  15-year  veteran 
officer  hud  accused  community  groups, 
city  officials  and  the  local  media  of 
creating  a racially  charged  "circus” 
atmosphere  that  led  to  the  denial  of  his 
promotion. 

During  his  first  12  years  on  the 
force,  Paskvan  shot  nine  members  of 
minority  groups  — two  fatally — but  in 
each  case,  he  was  cleared  of  wrongdo- 
ing by  police  investigators,  prosecu- 
tors, and  in  one  case,  a grand  jury.  The 
fatal  shootings  of  Michael  A.  Woods  in 
1982  and  Marcos  Luciano  in  1985 
sparked  City  Hall  protests  and  pressure 
from  community  groups  and  city  offi- 
cials to  remove  Paskvan  from  street 
patrol  duties.  Currently,  Paskvan  is  a 
detective  assigned  to  the  auto-theft  unit. 

Paskvan  scored  third  on  a sergeant's 
exam  in  1987.  but  then-Safety  Director 


Mitchell  Brown  and  Police  Chief 
Howard  Rudolph  refused  to  promote 
him.  Paskvan  is  the  only  one  of  the  top 
50  officers  on  the  promotional  list  who 
has  not  been  made  a sergeant. 

The  decision  to  deny  Paskvan’s 
promotion  was  based  on  an  “assess- 
ment of  his  conduct  and  his  suitability 
for  supervisory  rank,”  Marburger  said. 
“As  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  the 
issue  is  whether  we  can  still  look  at  an 
officer’s  conduct  in  a situation  like  that 
when  we're  making  determinations  of 
who  should  hold  supervisory  rank. 

Wc  want  to  preserve  our  ability  to 
evaluate  the  officer’s  conduct  in  a 
complete  manner  .” 


Top  of 
the  heap 

New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  has 
nominated  acting  State  Police  Supt. 
James  W.  McMahon  to  fill  the  post 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Thomas 
A.  Constantine  to  become  administra- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

At  an  April  4 news  conference, 
Cuomo  introduced  McMahon  by  not- 
ing, *T  am  confident  he  will  continue 
the  fine  tradition  of  quality  leadership 
demonstrated  by  the  superintendents 
who  have  preceded  him.” 

Prior  to  stepping  in  as  acting  super- 
intendent, McMahon  had  served  as 
deputy  superintendent.  As  the  4,000- 
trooper  agency’s  third-highest  ranking 
official,  he  oversaw  all  field  opera- 
tions, including  the  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Investigation. 

McMahon,  a Rochester  native  who 
joined  the  State  Police  in  1966,  has  seen 
the  agency  from  a variety  of  perspec- 
tives during  his  career.  From  1989  to 
1991  he  was  an  assistant  deputy  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  Planning  and 
Research  Section,  which  develops  new 
programs  to  help  implement  State  Po- 
lice policies  and  procedures.  Previously, 
he  served  as  staff  inspector  with  the 
Employee  Relations  Section,  which 
administers  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments forcivilianandswom  personnel, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  overall 
supervision  of  the  Personnel  Section, 
the  State  Police  Academy  and  the  State 
Police  Affirmative  Action  Office  He 


has  also  served  as  staff  inspector  of  the 
Professional  Standards  Division,  which 
conducts  internal  affairs  investigations. 

McMahon’s  breadth  of  experience, 
Cuomo  said,  makes  him  “uniquely 
qualified  to  lead  the  State  Police  into 
the  21st  century." 

If  truth 
be  told 

Serious  allegations  of  misconduct 
that  have  dogged  a former  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Police  serologist  for  years 
have  prompted  the  state  Supreme  Court 
to  order  a review  of  about  70  criminal 
cases  in  which  he  was  involved. 

More  than  100  prison  inmates  claim 
that  Fred  Zain,  who  worked  for  the 
State  Police  from  1979  to  1989,  fabri- 
cated evidence  or  perjured  himself 
during  testimony  — in  effect  framing 
them  for  crimes  they  say  they  never 
committed  At  least  seven  prisoners 
have  had  their  appeals  rejected  so  far. 
The  Associated  Press  reported. 

Suspicions  about  Zain  arose  in  April 
1993  after  DNA  samples  analyzed  by 
an  independent  laboratory  showed  that 
a Huntington  man  was  wrongly  con- 
victed of  raping  two  women,  partly  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  provided  by  Zain. 
Glen  Dale  Woodall  served  five  years 
in  prison  before  his  convictions  were 
overturned.  The  state  paid  him  $1  mil- 
lion — the  maximum  amount  of  dam- 
ages for  wrongful  imprisonment  per- 
mitted under  state  law. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  appointed  retired  Putnam  County 
Judge  James  Holliday  to  oversee  an 


investigation  into  Zain’s  work.  A few 
months  later,  Holliday  reported  that 
Zain  had  a “long  history  of  falsifying 
evidence  in  criminal  prosecutions."  The 
court  also  found  that  Zain  lied  about  his 
academic  credentials  under  oath  during 
trial  testimony. 

State  officials  have  generally  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  case,  but  for- 
mer State  Police  Superintendent  Jack 
Buckalew  said  authorities  were  “satis- 
fied” that  no  one  was  mistakenly  jailed 
because  of  Zain’s  testimony. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ordered 
Kanawha  County  Prosecutor  Bill 
Forbes  to  pursue  charges  against  Zain, 
but  his  efforts  have  been  stymied  by  the 
absence  of  a state  law  against  fabricat- 
ing evidence. 

In  1989,  Zain  became  chief  serolo- 
gist for  Bexar  County,  Texas,  but  he 
was  fired  last  July  after  officials  there 
got  wind  of  the  West  Virginia  allega- 
tions. While  in  Texas,  Zain  was  in; 
volved  in  a 1990  case  in  which  a 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  man  was  convicted  of 
capita]  murder.  But  last  December,  State 
District  Judge  Charles  Ramsay  deter- 
mined it  was  “highly  probable"  that 
Zain  had  “committed  aggravated  per- 
jury" during  the  trial  of  Jack  W.  Davis, 
who  has  filed  a SlO-million  lawsuit 
against  Zain  and  the  Bexar  County 
medical  examiner 

Davis's  attorney,  Stanley  Schnei- 
der, said  he  knows  of  at  least  three 
other  Texas  cases  in  which  Zain  falsi- 
fied testimony  or  evidence.  He  is  push- 
ing for  an  independent  investigation  of 
Zain,  who  maintains  his  innocence. 

Forbes  said  that  West  Virginia's 
statute  of  limitations  had  run  out  on 
most  of  the  charges  that  could  be  filed 
against  Zain. 
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"No  hint  of  scandal , " but  proceeding  with  caution: 

Detroit  PD  looks  into  new  fiscal  questions 


Detroit  Police  Chief  Isiah  Mc- 
Kinnon is  attempting  to  minimize 
fears  of  a major  scandal  involving 
fiscal  irregularities  in  the  Police  De- 
partment'straining  division,  follow- 
ing the  disclosure  that  he  had  ordered 
a thorough  review  of  the  division’s 
operations  over  the  past  few  years. 

McKinnon  reportedly  ordered  an 
investigation  of  the  training  division 
after  allegations  surfaced  that  elec- 
tronic equipment  was  missing  and 
that  there  was  no  documentation  on 
personal  service  contracts  that  cost 
the  city  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  Detroit  News  said  the 
focus  of  the  investigation  was  police 
Personnel  Director  James  Jackson, 
who  had  commanded  the  training 
division  until  the  McKinnon  named 
him  to  his  present  post  in  January. 

Four  investigators  hand-picked 


by  MacKinnon  reportedly  confiscated 
training  division  files  and  changed  locks 
on  Jackson's  former  office  on  Feb  21 . 
Unnamed  sources  quoted  by  The  News 
said  the  equipment  and  money  involved 
in  the  contracts  could  be  worth  as  much 
as  $2  million,  which  would  put  the 
potential  scandal  in  a league  with  the 
one  involving  the  theft  of  undercover 
funds  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  former 
Police  Chief  William  Hart,  who  is  now 
serving  a Federal  prison  sentence 
McKinnon,  who  took  charge  of  the 
department  late  last  year,  confirmed  he 
had  ordered  the  probe,  including  an 
audit  of  all  equipment  purchased  by  the 
department  with  training  grant  funds 
and  ail  expenditures,  including  money 
spent  on  personal  service  contracts 
Jackson  awarded  in  the  past  four  years. 
But  on  Feb.  27.  McKinnon  said  “there’s 
no  hint  of  scandal"  involving  the  per- 


sonal service  contracts  awarded  by 
Jackson.  “There's  not  any  suggestion 
that  anyone  has  done  anything  wrong," 
he  said. 

McKinnon  also  confirmed  that 
department  investigators  liad  changed 
locks  at  the  training  division's  offices, 
but  he  said  the  action  was  taken  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  the  ongoing 
review. 

The  News  had  reported  that  one 
contract  under  scrutiny  was  for 
$250,000  awarded  to  a “Lynn  Fuller" 
to  draw  up  a strategic  plan  for  the  de- 
partment, and  implied  that  no  report 
was  ever  issued.  But  a rival  newspaper. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press,  located  and 
contacted  Leonard  Fuller,  a consultant 
who  said  his  company  had  conducted 
an  extensive  overview  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  submitted  several  progress 
reports  to  both  the  department  and  the 


City  Council,  which  approved  the  con- 
tract. 

Work  is  nearly  complete,  said  Fuller, 
who  added:  "We’ve  worked  very,  very 
hard  and  have  comported  ourselves  with 
the  highest  degree  of  professionalism." 

Jackson  has  denied  any  involve- 
ment in  possible  fiscal  irregularities, 
but  has  not  issued  further  comment  on 
the  matter.  Edward  Littlejohn,  a former 
member  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  who  oversaw  the  po- 
lice transition  committee  for  Mayor 
Dennis  Archer,  defended  Jackson  as 
"probably  the  most  honest,  dedicated, 
squeaky-clean  person  there." 

The  review  is  the  second  in  two 
years  to  involve  the  training  division. 
Previously,  investigators  assigned  to 
the  Management  Services  Bureau  found 
$30,000  in  cellular  phones  that  were 
listed  under  the  division's  budget,  but 


were  assigned  to  top  police  brass 
who  worked  for  Chiefs  Hart  and 
Stanley  Knox.  Two  of  the  phones 
were  assigned  to  officials  no  longer 
with  the  department  and  service  was 
immediately  turned  off. 

Last  yearrintemal  affairs  investi- 
gators looked  into  an  allegation  that 
Jackson  had  approved  payments  to 
teachers  who  did  not  teach,  and  that 
civilian  Deputy  Chief  Jumc,s  Ingram, 
who  headed  the  division’s  audio- 
visual unit,  .was  not  working  full- 
time for  the  city.  None  of  the  allega- 
tions were  sustained,  according  to  an 
unnamed  police  source  interviewed 
by  The  Free  Press. 

Officer  John  Leavens,  a police 
spokesman,  declined  to  disclose  other 
details  of  the  matter,  telling  LEN 
only  that  the  investigation  is  con- 
tinuing. 


Gentlemen,  start  your  engines: 


Indy  plans  return  to  take-home  patrol  cars 


Reversing  a 17-year  ban  on  the 
practice,  the  Indianapolis  City-County 
Council  has  approved  a plan  that  will 
allow  Indianapolis  police  officers  to 
take  patrol  cars  home  with  them  and 
use  them  during  their  off-duty  hours 

The  March  2 1 vote,  which  author- 
ized the  transfer  of  $2  million  in  build- 
ing expansion  funds  to  purchase  new 
patrol  cars,  was  a victory  for  Mayor 
Steven  Goldsmith,  who  had  proposed  a 
take-home  car  program  as  part  of  a 
wide-ranging  plan  to  increase  police 
visibility  in  neighborhoods  and  improve 
productivity  and  morale.  The  council’s 
approval  gives  the  green  light  for  a test 
program  that  will  allow  37  percent  of 
the  department’s  patrol  officers  to  take 
home  about  100  marked  patrol  cars. 

The  proposed  take-home  car  pro- 
gram, should  it  be  approved  on  a per- 


manent basis,  would  be  the  second  such 
initiative  by  the  city.  An  earlier  effort 
was  abruptly  halted  in  1977  by  then- 
Mayor  William  Hudnut  after  police 
take-home  cars  were  used  in  a deafen- 
ing labor  protest.  A police  spokesman, 
Lieut.  Tim  Horty,  told  LEN  that  Hud- 
nut ordered  the  program  scrapped  after 
protesting  officers  surrounded  City  Hall 
with  their  patrol  cars  — lights  on  and 
sirens  blaring  — then  parked  the  ve- 
hicles, locked  the  doors  and  tossed 
ignition  keys  into  a pile  to  ftustrate 
efforts  to  turn  off  the  sirens. 

The  new  program  will  be  conducted 
on  a pilot  basis  for  six  months,  and  if  an 
evaluation  deems  it  successful.  Gold- 
smith intends  to  expand  the  take-home 
car  program  so  that  every  officer  can 
participate.  That  is  expected  by  year’s 
end,  he  said. 


The  Department  of  Public  Safety 
expects  to  spend  roughly  $3  million  on 
258  new  vehicles  that  will  be  used  to 
replace  old  cruisers  and  expand  the 
program  should  permanent  approval 
by  granted.  About  half  of  the  funds 
were  already  available  in  the  depart- 
ment’s current  budget. 

“Offering  a take-home  car  program 
to  police  officers  has  been  a goal  of 
mine  since  taking  office,”  said  Gold- 
smith, a former  Marion  County  prose- 
cutor. “Patrol  officers  are  the  backbone 
of  the  Police  Department  and  I am 
convinced  their  performance  and  work- 
ing conditions  require  take-home  cars. 
This  program  is  not  only  a positive 
contribution  to  our  community  polic- 
ing efforts;  police  officers  have  indi- 
cated it  is  something  that  will  improve 
department  morale.” 


The  Mayor  said  the  take-home  car 
program  will  result  in  more  police  pres- 
ence on  the  street  because  its  guidelines 
requires  that  officers  respond  to  emer- 
gency calls  while  in  their  cars,  even  if 
they  are  not  on  duty.  "Having  officers 
in  their  own  cars  can  mean  quicker 
response  times  to  emergencies,  added 
support  for  on-duty  officers,  and  can 
reduce  accidents  because  more  police 
on  the  streets  reduces  the  general  speed 
of  other  drivers,"  he  said. 

Police  planners  have  determined  that 
the  pilot  program  will  provide  more 
than  12,228  additional  hours  of  patrol 
time  annually  — or  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  six  police  officers. 

Police  Chief  James  Toler  pointed 
out  that  the  take-home  car  program  is 
also  likely  to  result  in  better  vehicle 
maintenance,  which  could  bring  added 


Milwaukee  public  housing  to  get 
an  special  dose  of  police  presence 


The  cost  of  living  is  about  to  go 
down  sharply  for  up  to  20  Milwaukee 
police  officers. 

The  Milwaukee  Housing  Authority 
approved  a plan  March  31  that  will 
allow  the  officers  to  rent  apartments  in 
five  city  public  housing  developments 
for$l  a month  in  exchange  for  commu- 
nity service  during  off-duty  hours. 

The  agency’s  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners agreed  to  a two-year  pilot  proj- 
ect to  make  available  up  to  20  apart- 
ments in  an  effort  to  increase  police 
presence  and  provide  positive  role 
models  to  children.  Those  selected  to 
participate  would  be  required  to  per- 
form 10  hours  of  community  service 
each  month  “in  activities  not  related  to 
their  jobs,”  said  Martha  Brown,  a sen- 
ior staff  assistant  for  the  Department  of 
City  Development. 

“We’re  talking  about  coaching  bas- 
ketball teams,  serving  as  mentors  to 
kids,  assisting  in  some  of  the  food  pro- 
grams at  community  centers,"  Brown 
told  LEN.  “We're  also  interested  in 
having  police  as  role  models  to  resi- 
dents in  our  developments.  Public 
housing  has  changed  dramatically  over 
the  50  years  in  that  most  of  public 


housing  families  then  were  working 
poor.  Now  we  have  very  few  working 
people  in  our  developments.  This  pro- 
gram allows  us  to  return  full-time 
working  people  to  our  developments. 
We  believe  [the  officers  ] will  serve  as 
role  models." 

Officers  living  in  the  developments 
are  not  expected  or  required  to  provide 
security,  but  the  value  of  their  presence 
in  that  regard  is  not  lost  on  Housing 
Authority  officials.  “People  like  to  have 
police  as  neighbors  because  it  gives 
them  a sense  of  greater  security,”  said 
Brown,  “and  we  would  hope  that  feel- 
ing will  spread  to  our  public  housing 
developments  as  well.” 

The  plan  has  gotten  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  city  police  officers  and 
Milwaukee  County  sheriffs  deputies. 
Brown  noted,  with  more  than  200  offi- 
cers having  made  telephone  inquiries 
about  the  program  thus  far,  and  about 
65  submitting  formal  applications. 
Milwaukee  police  officers  will  be  given 
first  priority  for  the  homes,  she  added. 

The  first  group  of  officers  will  rent 
apartments  in  five  city  developments 
designated  for  low-income  families  — 
Highland  Park,  Hillside  Terrace, 


Lapham  Park,  Parklawn  and  Westlawn. 
The  apartments  will  be  rented  as  vacan- 
cies become  available,  said  Brown,  who 
said  that  the  $1  monthly  rent  will  in- 
clude utilities,  except  for  cable  and 
telephone  service. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  accommo- 
date single  officers  as  well  as  those  with 
families,  she  added.  “Our  developments 
vary  somewhat  as  to  the  unit  sizes  that 
are  available,  so  we’ll  attempt  to  match 
up  their  needs  based  on  the  size  of  their 
families,"  Brown  said. 

About  9,000  people  live  in  the  2,022 
low-income  family  housing  units,  ac- 
cording to  Brown,  with  another  10,000 
families  on  waiting  lists.  She  said  a 
1993  Federal  law  allows  the  authority 
to  waive  eligibility  requirements  for 
police  officers. 

Before  any  officers  can  start  load- 
ing up  moving  vans,  however,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  must  approve  the  pro- 
gram, including  the  number  of  officers 
participating  and  the  amount  of  rent 
they  will  pay.  A decision  is  expected 
within  the  next  two  months.  Brown 
said.  “We  hope  that  we’ll  have  officers 
living  in  our  developments  within  three 


to  five  months  from  now  " 

The  Milwaukee  Common  Council 
and  Police  Chief  Philip  Arreola  are 
expected  to  take  up  labor  issues  sur- 
rounding the  community-service  re- 
quirement sometime  this  month.  The 
Housing  Authority’s  approval  of  the 
program  was  contingent  on  assurrances 
from  the  city  that  the  service  require- 
ment would  not  count  as  police  over- 
time. 

The  10-hour  figures  was  chosen 
because  the  average  police  officer’s 
salary  for  10  hours  of  duty  would  equal 
the  amount  the  average  public  housing 
resident  pays  each  month  for  rent  — a 
total  equivalent  to  30  percent  of  their 
income,  according  to  Ricardo  Diaz,  the 
secretary-executive  director  of  the 
Housing  Authority. 

Under  program  guidelines  approved 
by  the  board,  officers  who  own  prop- 
erty would  not  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program,  a requirement  imposed 
to  prevent  officers  from  living  in  public 
housing  while  renting  a property  they 
own  to  someone  else.  The  board  also 
mandated  that  the  apartments  will  be 
the  primary  residences  of  officers  se- 
lected to  participate. 


savings  to  the  city  “The  car  becomes 
their  own  personal  office  of  sorts,"  he 
said,  "so  they  take  belter  care  of  it.  A 
take-home  vehicle  generally  lasts  three 
to  five  years;  otherwise,  the  cars  gener- 
ally only  last  the  department  two  years." 

Toler  added  that  a survey  conducted 
by  the  Police  Department  late  last  year 
found  that  an  overwhelming  number  of 
police  officers  supported  a take-home 
car  program.  The  cars  will  be  initially 
offered  on  the  basis  of  seniority  and 
shifts  to  eligible  officers  at  each  of  the 
city’s  police  districts.  Each  officer 
would  pay  a $400  user  fee  and  will  be 
required  to  follow  specific  guidelines 
on  dress  and  proper  response  while 
driving  a police  vehicle  off  duly.  They 
can  use  the  car  in  Marion  County,  where 
Indianapolis  is  located,  as  well  as  the 
seven  surrounding  counties. 

Some  council  members  expressed 
concerns  that  the  program  would  not 
reduce  crime  because  many  of  the  offi- 
cers reside  in  lower  crime  areas  outside 
the  city  center.  They  advised  the  de- 
partment to  look  into  other  incentives 
— such  as  offering  them  low  mortgage 
rates  to  encourage  officers  to  buy  homes 
in  high-crime  neighborhoods  — to 
increase  police  presence  in  areas  where 
crime  is  more  prevalent.  Toler  said  the 
department  is  looking  into  such  pro- 
grams, 

Other  U.S.  cities  are  taking  a second 
look  at  take-home  car  programs,  spurred 
in  part  by  the  success  that  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  has  had  with  its  program  for  nearly 
two  decades.  In  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  a 
campaign  was  launched  last  month  to 
raise  private  funds  that  would  enable 
the  Police  Department  to  purchase 
vehicles  for  a take-home  car  program. 
[See  LEN.  Sept  30.  1993  ) 

Goldsmith  said  the  take-home  car  is 
a crucial  component  of  his  plan  to  in- 
crease patrol  visibility  throughout  the 
city.  Last  November,  as  another  part  of 
that  plan,  he  announced  the  creation  of 
a Public  Safety  Corps,  which  will  place 
trained  civilian  employees  in  certain 
jobs  once  performed  by  sworn  officers, 
freei  ng  up  to  50  officers  for  street  patrol 
duties. 

The  corps,  combined  with  the  de- 
ployment of  new  recruits,  will  increase 
the  number  of  officers  on  patrol  to  more 
than  700  during  this  year,  city  officials 
say. 
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Expert  Advice  to  Help  You  Manage 
Today’s  Policing  Challenges 


With  increasing  public  concern  about  crime  and  safety,  persistent  questions  about  police  department 
performance,  and  continuing  fiscal  cutbacks,  today’s  local  police  departments  face  a complex  new 
set  of  problems.  The  International  City/County  Management  Association  (ICMA)  offers  you  the  latest 
information  and  facts  you  need  to  address  the  crucial  issues  facing  your  department. 


Local  Government 
Police  Management, 
third  edition 

William  A.  Gcller,  editor 

This  edition  of  ICMA’s  police  management  classic  reflects  changes  in  the 
environment,  philosophy,  and  practice  of  policing  in  the  last  decade.  It 
provides  information  for  the  local  government  administrator  and  police 
executive  on  managing  basic  police  services  such  as 

• patrol,  prevention,  investigations,  and  traffic 

• the  special  challenges  of  drug  control  and  organized  crime 

• internal  management  of  human  resources,  information,  research, 
planning,  performance  measurement,  and  equipment  management 

• linkages  with  other  governmental  and  nongovernmental  agencies 
and  service  providers,  including  crime  laboratories  and  lockups 

• and  much  more. 

1991  590  pages.  Municipal  Mgmc.  Series  Hardback  (40564),  $41.95, 

ISBN:  0-87326  084-8 


Police  Personnel  Practices,  1990 

Based  on  survey  results,  covers  police  budgets,  personnel  composition, 
eligibility  criteria  and  selection  methods  for  recruits,  probationary 
periods,  lateral  entry,  and  other  areas  of  policy  and  procedure.  Results 
are  presented  by  population  group  and  geographic  division. 

1992  10  pages.  Baseline  Data  Report  (40749),  $16.50 


# NEW! 

Police  Salaries — 1993 


Provides  by  individual  jurisdiction  the  minimum  and  maximum  salaries 
paid  to  the  following  police  department  personnel: 


• police  private  • 

• motorcycle  officer  • 

• police  corporal  • 

• detective  • 

• sergeant 

• lieutenant  • 

• captain 

1993  Special  Data  Issue  (40837),  $ 29.75 


inspector 
deputy  chief 
■assistant  chief 
battalion  chief 
police  chief 
police  commissioner 


Police  Review  Systems 

Evaluation  of  three  types  of  police  review  systems:  internal  review, 
civilian  review,  and  the  civilian  monitor  model.  Criteria  for  evaluation 
include  integrity,  legitimacy,  learning,  and  cost.  Draws  on  15  years  of 
research  in  several  U.S.  communities,  including  surveys  of  police  offi- 
cers and  civilian  complainants. 

1992.  MIS  Report  (40748),  $ 13.95 

Forecasting  the  Outcome  of 
Police/Fire  Consolidations 

The  public  safety  concept,  although  attractive,  is  one  of  the  most  politi- 
cally controversial  ideas  a manager  can  champion.  This  report  defines 
the  issues  surrounding  a police/fire  merger,  identifies  the  key  decisions 
to  be  made,  and  presents  a mathematical  model  for  predicting  the 
impact  of  a merger  on  costs  and  performance. 

1991.  16  pages.  MIS  Report  (40559),  $13.95 

Community-Oriented  Policing: 

An  Alternative  Strategy  Source  Book 

This  comprehensive  manual  provides  innovative  strategies  and  ideas 
for  understanding,  developing,  and  implementing  community-oriented 
policing  from  selected  readings  by  distinguished  researchers,  authors, 
and  practitioners. 

1991.  330  pages.  (40665),  $18.50 

Community-Oriented  Policing  in 
Council-Manager  Cities 

A timely  report  on  the  establishment  of  successful  community-oriented 
policing  programs  in  four  council-manager  cities:  Aurora,  Colorado; 
.Richmond,  Virginia;  Rockville,  Maryland;  and  Hayward,  California. 
Explores  the  roles  of  the  police  chief  and  city  manager,  the  steps  to- 
ward full  implementation,  and  the  results. 

1992  MIS  Report  (40736),  $ 13.95 

For  more  information  about  ICMA’s  Community 
Oriented  Policing  programs,  please  contact  Roberta 
Lesh  at  (202)  962-3575. 


@ICMA 

ICMA  is  the 
professional  and 
educational  associa- 
tion of  appointed 
local  government 
managers.  ICMA  has 
served  its  members 
since  1914  and  has 
been  researching  areas 
and  issues  of  concern 
to  local  government 
decision-makers  for 
over  three-quarters 
of  a century. 

For  more  information 
about  ICMA,  please 
call  (202)  289-4262. 


Get  the  answers 
you  need  to  today's 
police  management 
problems.  Call  toll-free 
1-800-745-8780  now 
and  order  these  useful 
resources! 


Police  Resources  Order  Form 

J Please  send  me  a free  ICMA  Publications  Catalog. 
J YES!  Please  send  me  the  following  resources: 


copies  of  Local  Government  Police  Management 

(40564)  @S4 1.95  $ 

copies  of  Mice  Nrsonnel  Practices  (40749)  @ $16.50 $ 

copies  of  Police  Salaries— 1993  (40837)  @ $29.75  $ 

copies  of  Police  Review  Systems  (40748)  @ $13.95  $ 

copies  of  Forecasting  the  Outcome  of  Police/Fire  Consolidations 

(40S59)  @ $13.95  $ 

copies  of  Community-Oriented  Policing  Source  Book 

(40665)  @$18.50  $ 

copies  of  Community-Oriented  Policing  in  Council -Manager  Cities 

(40736)  @$13.95  $ 


International 

City/County 

OICMA 

Management 

Association 


Subtotal $ 

Shipping  & Handling  (use  chart  at  right) $ 

Total $ 


>|t  278LEN 

Name 

Title  

Juris  ,/Organ  iz. 


(pltau  pruu  or  tjpt) 


Orders  from  Individuals  must  be  prepaid;  ICMA  will  bill 
organizations  only. 

□ Enclosed  is  my  check,  payable  in  U.S.  dollars 

□ Please  charge  to  my  □ VISA  □ MasterCard 
Acct.  no. 


Address 

City 

State  

Zip  _ 


(pltau  um  itrttt  odilrui.  nor  J >0  box) 


Exp.  date  

□ Please  bill  my  organization.  Purchase  order  required  for 
all  credit  orders  in  excess  of  $100.  Purchase  order 

4 . If  written  P.O.  is  to  follow,  please  mark  it 

"confirmation .“  Invoices  due  and  payable  30  days  net. 


Signature 
Date 


Country 

Telephone 

Mail  to:  Distribution  Center.  RO  Box  2011,  Annapolis  Junction.  MD  20701 
Phone  1-800-745-8780,  Fax  301-206-9789 


Shipping  8i  Handling  Charges 

For  the  subtotal  of: 

Add 

$14.99  and  under 

$1.50 

$15  00  to  $24.99  

$2.50 

$25.00  to  $49.99  . 

$3.50 

$50.00  to  $74  99  

$4.50 

$75.00  and  over 

6%  of  subtotal 

Tel.  ( ) 

Prices  guaranteed  through  December  31,  1994.  Returns  accepted 
within  15  days,  if  in  salable  condition  Please  allow  7-10  business 
days  for  domestic  delivery,  or  3 weeks  for  international  delivery. 

Attention  International  Customers:  Please  include  prepay- 
ment in  U.S.  dollars,  the  shipping  and  handling  amount  from  the  box 
above,  and  an  international  handling  fee  of  $6  per  order  for  Canada  or 
Mexico  or  $12  per  order  for  other  destinations.  4/94 
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An  entrance  ramp  to  the  information  superhighway: 


FBI  seeks  to  move  wiretaps  into  digital  age 


Continued  from  Page  1 

cal  means  that  would  allow  law  en- 
forcement to  isolate  specific  conversa- 
tions from  the  digital  stream  of  infor- 
mation over  which  phone  and  com- 
puter transmissions  travel. 

The  act  — a narrower  version  of  a 
measure  first  proposed  by  the  Bush 
Administration  in  1992  — sets  a three- 
year  window  for  compliance  and  pro- 
vides $500  million  in  reimbursements 
to  the  industry  to  cover  its  costs  .Failure 
to  comply  would  result  in  fines  of 
$10,000  a day. 

The  legislation  coincides  with  the 
Clinton  Administration’s  efforts  to 
convince  the  computer  and  telecom- 
munications industries  to  adopt  a gov- 
ernment encryption  standard  that  it 
contends  would  preserve  the  privacy  of 
telecommunications,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a means  for  law  en- 
forcement to  gain  access  to  the  encryp- 
tion code’s  “keys.”  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  give  law  enforcement  the 
ability  to  decode  the  encrypted  com- 
munications of  criminals. 

Both  proposals  have  come  under 
fire  from  a host  of  civil  liberties  groups, 
computer  scientists  and  the  telecom- 
munications industry,  who  believe  the 
measures  could  open  the  door  to  pri- 
vacy abuses.  [See  sidebar.] 

In  an  appearance  before  a joint 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee on  technology  and  the  law 
and  the  House  Judiciary  subcommittee 
on  civil  and  constitutional  rights  on 
March  18,  FBI  Director  Louis  J.  Freeh 
said  that  the  Digital  Telephony  Act  is 
needed  because  of  continued  foot-drag- 
ging on  the  part  of  non-committal 
communications  companies. 

“Over  the  last  four  years,  we  have 
made  every  reasonable  effort  to  resolve 
this  problem  with  industry,”  he  said. 
“However,  the  unvarnished  truth  is 
that.  . .obtaining  these  solutions  can  no 
longer  be  left  up  to  chance.  Federal 
legislation  represents  the  only  realistic 
solution  to  this  problem.” 

Freeh  asserted  that  terrorists,  mem- 
bers of  organized  crime  groups  and 
others  are  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased privacy  and  security  afforded 
by  the  new  technologies. 

The  FBI’s  point  man  on  the  matter, 
James  Kallstrom,  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  field  office, 
said  in  an  interview  with  LEN  that  the 
proliferation  of  new  telecommunica- 
tions technology  could,  in  effect,  "re- 
peal the  [current]  wiretapping  laws,” 
particularly  the  1 970  amendment  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  and  Control  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  or  Title  III,  which 
requires  law  enforcement  to  obtain 
judicial  approval  for  wiretap  operations 
and  lays  out  the  guidelines  for  conduct- 
ing wiretaps. 

“The  issue  here  is  that  in  the  future 
we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  technol- 
ogy they  put  into  their  networks  will 
allow  them  — not  us — to  isolate  in  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  way  the 
content  of  a particular  telephone  num- 
ber to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,” 
Kallstrom  asserted. 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  critics, 
Kallstrom  said  the  act  does  not  expand 
the  power  of  law  enforcement  to  con- 
duct wiretaps.  All  of  the  guidelines 
found  in  the  1970  law  remain  intact: 
Law  enforcement  will  still  need  prob- 
able cause  and  judicial  consent  to  wire- 
tap, and  wiretapping  operations  will 
still  be  strictly  scrutinized  to  avoid 
abuse,  he  said.  “This  law  has  nothing  to 


do  with  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  we  do  wiretapping  today.  They 
don't  change." 

To  the  casual  reader,  the  language 
of  the  1 970  law  may  appear  to  preclude 
the  need  for  the  Digital  Telephony  Act, 

It  states  that  a “communication  com- 
mon carrier,  landlord,  custodian,  or 
other  person  shall  furnish  [the  govern- 
ment applicant  for  court-ordered  elec- 
tronic surveillance]  forthwith  all  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  technical  assis- 
tance necessary  to  accomplish  the  inter- 
ception. . . .’’  But  with  the  breakup  of 
AT&T,  deregulation,  the  dawn  of  the 
Information  Age  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  “information  su- 
perhighway," that  language  has  become 
outmoded,  Kallstrom  said. 

Total  analog  communication,  he 
said,  “lent  itself  very  well  to  wiretap- 
ping. [The  industry]  didn’t  have  to  do 
anything  to  the  network,  didn’t  have  to 
do  anything  to  the  technology.  [The 
1970  law]  says  the  phone  companies 
will  offer  technical  assistance  and  other 
assistances  necessary.  Lawyers  from 
the  phone  companies  and  lawyers  from 
the  government  agree  that  that  sentence 
does  not  obligate  a phone  company  to 
design  or  retrofit  their  equipment  in  any 
particular  way." 

And,  according  to  Kallstrom,  the 
industry  has  been  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  developing  new  technology  — 
such  as  software  placed  on  computer- 
ized network  switching  equipment  so 
that  law  enforcement  can  sort  through 
communication  traffic  carried  over  wire 
and  fiber  optic  networks  — with  the 
“equity  of  law  enforcement”  in  mind. 
“Most  people  thought  with  the  [1970] 
law  sitting  out  there,  the  companies 
would  build  their  systems  in  such  a way 


that  we  would  have  continued  access. 
But  the  reality  is  that  they  haven't  built 
their  systems  that  way,  and  in  the  very 
near  future,  we’re  going  to  be  closed 
out  of  a lot  of  areas." 

Kallstrom,  a 24-year  FBI  veteran 
who  formally  headed  the  bureau's  in- 
vestigative technology  section,  said 
there  have  been  “hundreds  of  instances 
where  forerunners  of  this  technology" 
have  logjammcd  wiretapping  opera- 
tions. He  noted  that  in  one  case,  the 
cellular  switch  of  one  New  York  City 
company  was  limited  to  only  four  or 
five  wiretaps  for  seven  years.  The  re- 
sult was  that  “all  of  law  enforcement  in 
New  York  City  on  any  given  day  could 
only  do  four  wiretaps.  There  could  be  a 
hundred  court  orders  vying  for  four 
ports  on  the  switch  to  do  wiretaps.” 

Enhanced  telephone  features  such 
as  “call  forwarding,”  which  allows 
people  to  forward  incoming  calls  to 
other  phone  numbers,  have  also  ham- 
pered law  enforcement  wiretapping 
operations.  “Law  enforcement’s  been 
burned  by  a lot  of  those  features,"  said 
Kallstrom.  “Criminals  have  dynami- 
cally call-forwarded  their  calls  to  other 
numbers,  and  law  enforcement  has  been 
sitting  there  for  hours,  days  or  weeks 
not  knowing  that  and  [then]  losing  the 
criminal  conspiracy  content  of  the  par- 
ticular calls  routed  that  way.” 

Kallstrom  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  communications  service  provid- 
ers is  expected  to  double  to  upwards  of 
4,000  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  “The 
longer  we  wait,  the  more  technology 
gets  put  into  the  network  that  is  not 
capable  of  allowing  the  companies  to 
comply  with  court  orders." 

The  so-called  “Clipper  chip,"  which 
Kallstrom  characterized  as  a “first 


cousin  to  the  access  issues"  raised  by 
the  Digital  Telephony  Act,  is  an  encyp- 
tion  device  developed  by  the  National 
Security  Agency  that  scrambles  infor- 
mation sent  over  the  telephone  system 
from  wireless  phones,  computers  and 
facsimile  machines  to  ensure  privacy. 
Parties  who  are  communicating  with 
one  another  would  activate  their  en- 
cryption devices,  prompting  an  ex- 
change of  “secret"  digital  keys  that 
encode  and  decode  voice  or  data  com- 
munications to  make  them  unintelli- 
gible to  outsiders. 

The  Ginton  Administration  is  pro- 
posing that  the  Clipper  chip  be  adopted 
as  a “voluntary  standard"  by  the  tele- 
communications industry  and  built  into 
its  products.  Under  the  Administration's 
proposal,  the  Government  would  hold 
the  master  keys  to  each  Clipper  chip. 
Each  would  contain  a powerful  encryp- 
tion algorithm,  or  mathematical  for- 
mula, that  makes  it  virtually  impervi- 
ous to  codebreakers,  thereby  ensuring 
the  user’s  privacy. 

To  safeguard  against  abuses,  the 
master  keys  would  be  split  in  half,  with 
each  half  being  held  in  “escrow"  by  a 
different  Government  agency  — cur- 
rently, the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology.  The  idea  — which  has 
privacy-rights  advocates  up  in  arms  — 
is  to  ensure  privacy,  while  allowing  law 
enforcement  access  to  the  “escrow  keys" 
in  cases  where  it  believes  terrorists  or 
other  criminals  to  be  using  encryption 
to  hide  illegal  acts. 

“We’re  not  encouraging  anyone  to 
encypt  anything,"  said  Kallstrom.  “But 
if  they're  going  to  do  it,  we’re  saying 
please  voluntarily  use  the  government 
standard.” 


Kallstrom  explained  how  law  en- 
forcement — Federal,  state  or  local  — 
would  use  Gippcr  chip  “keys"  to  con- 
duct surveillance: 

“There  will  be  procedures  that  will 
be  made  known  to  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  on  how  to  extract  the  keys. 
They’ll  actually  be  transmitted  elec- 
tronically. Let’s  say  the  Manhattan  D.A. 
will  have  a black  box  in  the  future.  First 
of  all,  you  have  to  tap  a phone  before 
you  know  whether  it’s  encrypted  to 
begin  with.  [Law  enforcement  officials] 
get  a court  order,  they  tap  a phone  and 
they  don’t  understand  anything.  It’s 
white  noise,  it’s  encrypted.  They  pass 
the  signal  through  this  black  box  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  build,  and  it 
will  tell  the  law  enforcement  agency 
that  Gippcr  is  being  used.  It  will  iden- 
tify the  serial  number  on  the  chip. 

“They  will  then  fax  a copy  of  the 
court  order  with  some  other  documents 
now  being  designed  to  the  two  key 
escrow  agents,  who  will  verify  and 
certify  them  through  another  process. 
They  will  then  enable  that  black  box  — 
with  a time  stamp  that  coincides  with 
the  date  of  the  court  order  and  the  end  of 
the  court  order  — to  break  out  the 
conversations  for  that  period  of  time." 

All  laws  that  apply  to  wiretaps  would 
also  apply  to  this  process,  Kallstrom 
added. 

Congressional  hearings  on  what  is 
officially  known  as  the  “key  escrow 
encryption  initiative"  were  to  be  held  in 
late  April.  Among  the  issues  likely  to 
be  raised  is  the  insistence  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent A1  Gore  that  an  independent  third 
party  — one  not  controlled  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  one  that  is  possibly 
non-govemmental  — be  designated  to 
hold  at  least  one  of  the  keys. 


Privacy  erosion  feared  in  FBI  plans 


Government  assurances  notwith- 
standing, a number  of  privacy-rights 
advocates,  computer  scientists  and 
others  are  strongly  opposed  to  both 
the  Digital  Telephony  Act  and  the 
introduction  of  the  “Gipper  chip" 
encryption  standard. 

Most  base  their  arguments  on  the 
notion  that,  taken  together,  the  act 
and  the  standard  will  further  erode 
privacy  and  invite  wiretapping 
abuses.  Some  believe  that  the  act 
will  allow  law  enforcement  to  build 
“back  doors"  into  carriers’  systems 
that  will  allow  the  creation  of  virtual 
“snapshots”  of  an  individual  based 
on  telephone-use  patterns. 

In  testimony  before  a joint  Con- 
gressional subcommittee  on  March 
1 8,  FBI  Director  Louis  J . Freeh  lam- 
basted critics  of  the  Digital  Tele- 
phony Act,  which  would  require  tele- 
communications companies  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  law 
enforcement  needs  to  conduct  wire- 
taps in  the  digital  age. 

“The  proposed  legislation  is  not 
some  dreaded  Orwellian  prophecy 
come  true,”  he  said.  “Rather,  this 
legislative  proposal  represents  a 
recognition  of  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment needs  and  a desire  to  protect  the 
American  people.” 

At  the  same  hearing,  Roy  Neel, 
president  of  the  United  States  Tele- 
phone Association,  a trade  group, 
said  that  despite  Freeh’s  assurances. 


the  act  would  bring  about  “a  level  of 
surveillance  capability  unprecedented 
in  terms  of  immediacy,  breadth  of 
application  or  capability  for  routine 
surveillance  of  individual  citizens.” 
Specifically,  Neel  pointed  to  the 
FBI’s  wish  to  determine  who  a suspect 
is  calling  or  receiving  calls  from  as 
soonasthephonenngs.  Neel  suggested 
that  given  the  increasing  use  of  tele- 
phones in  conducting  transactions  of 
everyday  living  — banking,  shopping, 
even  dating  — information  from  such  a 
“call  set-up”  application  could  provide 
substantial  profiles  of  individuals. 

Other  observers  believe  that  the  act 
marks  a majorshift  from  the  1970wire- 
tapping  law — from  requiring  that  tele- 
communications companies  provide 
assistance  to  law  enforcement  to  actu- 
ally ordering  them  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology so  that  law  enforcement  can 
monitor  digital  communications 

“That  is  a fundamental  change  in 
the  way  law  enforcement  conducts 
taps,"  said  David  Banisar.  a policy 
analyst  at  the  Electronic  Privacy  Infor- 
mation Center  "And  it  gives  them  sig- 
nificant new  powers.  That's  a brand- 
new  ability  — to  order  surveillance  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  a commuicalions 
system.  That’s  something  that's  never 
happened  before.” 

That  concern  was  echoed  by  Gary 
Marx,  an  expert  on  police  surveillance 
who  is  currently  a professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Colorado  in 


Boulder.  “I  think  that  to  require  private 
companies  to  manufacture  technolo- 
gies of  certain  specifications  — with 
the  specific  goal  of  making  it  easier  to 
wiretap  — is  really  very  questionable,” 
he  told  LEN. 

The  Clipper  chip  issue,  which  FBI 
officials  insist  is  related  to  but  distinci 
from  the  Digital  Telephony  Act.  has 
generated  more  opposition,  possibly 
because  it  does  not  require  legislation 
to  be  put  into  effect  In  fact,  the  Ginton 
Administration  is  proceeding  full  steam 
ahead,  having  said  in  February  that  it 
was  phasing  in  Gipper  technology  for 
all  unclassified  communications. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  the  Gip- 
per chip  is  founded  on  the  argument 
that  the  Government  can't  be  trusted  to 
ensure  privacy.  The  Clipper  chip,  crit- 
ics contend,  allows  for  a “back  door" 
that  could  possibly  invite  law  enforce- 
ment abuses. 

“I  think  before  it  receives  any  kind 
ofbroad  acceptance,  it  would  be  crucial 
that  independent  scientists  confirm  that 
there  was  no  trap  door  that  would  per- 
mit getting  into  the  system  without  the 
escrow  key."  Marx  said.  “My  primary 
concern  is  that  it  be  certified  as  a system 
that  is  gcuninely  secure." 

Banisar  told  LEN  that  despite  the 
FBI’s  "rather  superficial”  efforts  to  keep 
the  two  issues  separate,  both  the  act  and 
the  Gipper  chip  plan  “were  designed 
with  each  other  in  mi  nd."  He  insists  that 
the  two  issues  complement  each  other 


since  both  are  being  offered  as  means 
to  allow  law  enforcement  to  con- 
tinue its  wiretapping  capabilites. 

“It  definitely  invites  continued 
abuses,"  Banisar  said.  "There  has 
been  no  shortage  of  cases  where  stale 
and  local  police  officers  have  been 
caught  conducting  illegal  wiretaps 
because  they  were  too  ovcrzealous 
or  because  they  didn’t  have  the  evi- 
dence to  do  it  in  the  first  place  In 
addition,  because  of  the  unknown 
security,  it’s  likely  that  the  data  base, 
the  key  or  the  system  itself  could  be 
compromised.” 

With  the  many  kinds  of  encryp- 
tion ' software  currently  available, 
“there's  nothing  keeping  anyone  who 
really  wants  to  from  running  another 
encryption  system  and  pre-encrypt- 
ing before  using  this  chip,”  Banisar 
observed.  "Frankly.  Idon’t  think  any 
criminal  in  the  world  who  is  smart 
enough  is  going  to  use  this.” 

James  Kallstrom,  the  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  FBI’s  New  York 
field  office,  discounted  the  “dumb 
criminal"  argument.  “Most  criminals 
probably  won't  recognize  this  as  the 
government  standard  two  or  three 
years  from  now,  as  [Gippcr]  makes 
its  way  into  many  different  types  ot 
devices.  Some  criminals  will  cer- 
tainly use  this  But  some  will  be 
sophisticated  enough  not  to  use  this. 
We’ll  havetodea)  with  that  issue  the 
best  we  can." 
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From  scientific  evidence  to  trusting^ one's  guts: 

Does  community  policing  add  up?  How? 
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period  of  development  for  those  meas- 
ures, and  we’ll  probably  go  through  a 
long  period  of  development  for  these 
alternative  measures  as  well." 

The  Attraction  of  Numbers 

Problem-solving  efforts  — like  turn- 
ing around  criminogenic  conditions  in 
neighborhoods  — are  a big  part  of 
community-policing,  and  evaluations 
need  to  be  devised  that  can  focus  on 
how  well  these  hard -to-quantify  efforts 
are  being  carried  out,  said  Bonnie 
Bucqucroux.  the  associate  director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Community 
Policing  at  Michigan  State  University's 
School  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Bucqucroux,  who  with  her  late  col- 
league, Robert  Trojanowicz,  co-au- 
thored the  recent  book,  "Community 
Policing:  How  to  Get  Started,"  says 
that  traditional  measures  such  as  crime 
and  arrest  rates  may  not  give  a clear 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  commu- 
nity policing  efforts. 

“All  too  often,  people  — particu- 
larly politicians  — are  drawn  to  count- 
able items  because  they  arc  easier  to 
run  on,"  she  said.  “What  [police]  really 
need  to  do  are  more  qualitative  out- 
comes to  find  out  whether  people  actu- 
ally feel  safer  The  police  have  always 
been  very  good  at  quantifying  activity. 

A much  tougher  challenge  is  to  look  at 
outcomes  achieved  at  the  street  level." 

Talk  to  the  Customers 
Bucqucroux  and  others  interviewed 
by  LEN  say  that  citizen  surveys  can 
provide  a useful  means  of  assessing  the 
outcome  of  problem-solving  and  com- 
munity-policing efforts.  Bucqueroux 
argues  that  such  surveys  need  to  be 
department-specific  and  must  be  de- 
veloped with  community  input. 

While  conferring  with  other  agen- 
cies to  develop  evaluation  methods  may 
be  useful.  Bucqueroux  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  “cookie-cutter  evaluation  proc- 
ess" that  can  be  applied  to  every  agency. 

“I  really  resist  the  idea  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  universal  form  out  there 
that  you  can  say,  ’Here,  just  follow 
this,’"  she  said.  “Police  agencies  like  to 
do  that.  But  the  reality  of  community 
policing  is  that  there  are  differences  in 
the  character  of  different  police  agen- 
cies. It  has  to  be  an  organic  process  of 
development  within  each  agency." 

“It  won’t  fly  without  the  commu- 
nity," added  John  Clark,  a professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
who  is  helping  the  Portland  Police 
Bureau  to  develop  performance  meas- 
ures for  community  policing  in  a proj- 
ect funded  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice.  “Wise  officers  have  known  this 
forever,  even  during  the  era  of  strong- 
arm  professionalism." 

Surprise  Answers 
Citizen  surveys  offer  a variety  of 
outcome  measurements  for  police  de- 
partments, as  outlined  by  Moore.  “We 
get  a better  measurement  of  criminal 
victimization  than  we  do  with  reported 
crime  — and  potentially,  a lot  more 
information  about  circumstances.  We 
get  a very  good  measure  of  whether 
people  are  afraid  or  not,  and  that’s  the 
only  way  we  can  get  that.  We  can  find 
out  whether  citizens  are  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  service  and  whether  they 
have  a trusting  relationship  with  the 
police  department.  We  could  find  out 
something  about  the  self-defense 
mechanisms  citizens  are  relying  on  in 


their  own  lives  — whether  they  are 
relying  mostly  on  the  police  or  whether 
they're  doing  something  on  their  own 
(such  as]  buying  guns  or  locks  or  band- 
ing into  groups." 

Officials  in  community-policing 
agencies  indicate  that  citizen  surveys 
do  indeed  provide  valuable  informa- 
tion about  what  the  public  wants  from 
police  and  how  well  the  police  respond 
to  those  needs.  Some  have  learned  that 
the  perceptions  of  the  two  groups  can 
be  surprisingly  different,  as  Assistant 
Chief  David  Sinclair  of  the  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Police  Department  confirmed. 

“What  we  found  in  the  beginning 
was  that  the  things  that  we  thought 
were  very  important,  which  primarily 
centered  around  Part  I crimes,  wasn't 
necessarily  true,”  Sinclair  told  LEN. 
Lansing  police  officials  found  from  the 
survey  that  people  were  more  inter- 
ested in  the  quality-of-life  issues,  such 
as  uncollected  trash,  barking  dogs, 
broken  streetlights  and  hot-rodding 
teen-agers,  he  said.  “It  turned  out  that  a 
lot  more  of  those  kinds  of  quality-of- 
life  issues  affected  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population." 

The  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, whose  community-policing  ef- 
fort turned  one  year  old  last  month,  is 
another  agency  that  is  still  wrestling 
with  ways  to  measure  success.  An  ini- 
tial survey  of  1,600  citizens  sought  to 
determine  the  level  of  satisfaction  felt 
toward  the  Police  Department  and  the 
city  in  general,  said  Deputy  Chief  Tim 
Skalland,  commander  of  the  agency’s 
Bureau  of  Field  Operations. 

The  Lansing  Police  Department's 
experience  repeated  itself  in  San  Jose, 
where  residents  seemed  more  concerned 
about  quality-of-life  issues,  such  as 
prostitution  and  homelessness.  “The 
kinds  of  things  we  sort  of  always  low- 
keyed  were  the  things  that  were  really 
important  to  them,"  said  Skalland. 


What  Officers  Think 

Equally  important  to  some  research- 
ers is  measuring  the  perceptions  of 
individual  officers  as  to  their  effective- 
ness in  carrying  out  assignments  and 
solving  problems  on  their  beats.  Some 
agencies  use  the  “management  by  ob- 
jective" method,  whereby  officers  and 
supervisors  jointly  plot  goals  to  be  met 
over  a specific  period  of  time.  After- 
ward, they  review  accomplishments  and 
shortfalls,  and  the  supervisor  gives 
advice  on  ways  to  achieve  agreed-upon 
goals.  “That  method  has  proven  the 
most  successful  for  us,"  said  Sinclair. 

Sinclair  added  that  the  Lansing 
department’s  job  description  for  its 
community  police  officers  also  serves 
as  a basis  for  evaluating  performance. 
Officers  are  expected  to  accomplish 
certain  tasks,  but  are  given  the  flexibil- 
ity and  the  latitude  they  need  to  get  the 
job  done  because  supervisors  know  that 
some  can  accomplish  more  in  less  time 
than  others. 

That  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  trend 
away  from  the  traditional  “rigid,  con- 
trolled" performance  evaluations  that 
tend  to  place  officers  and  supervisors  at 
odds,  noted  Bucqueroux. 

“A  lot  of  performance  evaluation  is 
really  a hedge  against  lawsuits  for  un- 
fair dismissals  or  disciplinary  action," 
she  noted.  “Shifting  the  focus  from 
trying  to  develop  a system  that’s  fo- 
cused on  the  small  number  of  bad  ac- 
tors to  a system  that  really  tries  to 
encourage  people  to  be  as  creative  as 
they  can  requires  a lot  of  rethinking." 


Team  Players,  Not  Subordinates 

In  this  arrangement,  sergeants  be- 
come "facilitators,"  and  officers  are 
treated  as  professionals  and  team  play- 
ers, not  as  subordinates.  Citizens  evalu- 
ate officers,  and  officers  evaluate  their 
supervisors.  This  was  the  kind  of  per- 
formance evaluation  system  that  was 
implemented  as  part  of  Houston's 
Neighborhood-Oriented  Policing  pro- 
gram. The  new  system  was  the  subject 
of  a study  released  last  month  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  which 
found  that  officers  evaluated  under  the 
new  procedures  had  more  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  their  NOP  assignments 
and  forged  closer  relationships  with  the 
citizens  with  whom  they  had  contact. 

In  Houston,  officers  and  sergeants 
were  given  a packet  containing  six  forms 
used  to  measure  performance.  They 
included:  the  patrol  officer's  bi-annual 
assessment  report,  designed  so  that  ser- 
geants could  evaluate  officer  perform- 
ance across  22  different  criteria  reflect- 
ing the  agency's  expectations  under 
NOP,  the  patrol  officer’s  monthly  work- 
sheet, a tool  used  to  guide  the  officers' 
on-duty  actions;  a community  informa- 
tion form  that  was  completed  by  citi- 
zens who  worked  closely  with  officers 
on  projects;  a calls  for  service/feedback 
form,  which  allowed  the  sergeant  to 
obtain  information  on  that  most  fre- 
quent form  of  citizen-officer  contact; 
an  investigator  questionnaire  designed 
to  obtain  information  about  the  offi- 
cer’s knowledge  and  performance  of 
preliminary  or  follow-up  investigations; 
and  the  immediate  supervisor  assess- 
ment form,  which  gave  the  officer  a 
chance  to  provide  information  about 
his  sergeant’s  performance  so  that  trends 
in  their  relatioashipcould  be  identified. 

Researchers  Mary  Ann  Wycoff,  a 
project  director  for  the  Police  Founda- 
tion, and  Timothy  N.  Oettmeier,  acting 
director  of  Houston’s  Police  Training 
Academy,  found  that  the  officers  evalu- 
ated under  the  new  process  "reported 
having  initiated  problem-solving  ac- 
tivities and  having  discussed  area  prob- 
lems with  other  department  personnel 
more  frequently  than  did  officers  in  a 
comparison  group  who  were  evaluated 
with  the  department's  established  evalu- 
ation process.” 


impetus  for  citizens  to  give  police  input 
on  dealing  with  community  problems. 
"It’s  not  easy  to  encourage  cooperative 
problem-solving,"  noted  Gark,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  sociologist.  “The 
public  is  not  well-informed  and  most 
have  more  compelling  things  to  do.  We 
must  put  more  effort  into  the  sensible 
involvement  of  the  public.” 

Some  departments  prepare  “before- 
and-after"  videotapes  of  neighborhoods 
to  show  the  physical  changes  that  occur 
after  a community-policing  effort  is 
implemented.  The  Madison,  Wis.,  Po- 
lice Department  routinely  sends  post- 
card surveys  to  citizens  who  have  had 
contact  with  police  in  an  effort  to  meas- 
ure client  satisfaction  and  get  ideas  on 
how  to  improve  service. 

Less  Obvious  Indicators 

Some  agencies  look  at  other,  per- 
haps less  obvious,  indicators  of  effec- 
tiveness. “I  know  of  one  community 
that  was  going  to  look  at  whether  li- 
brary usage  has  gone  up  to  find  out  if 
people  feel  safe  enough  to  go  out  on  the 
streets  and  take  books  out  of  the  li- 
brary," said  Bucqueroux.  “They  wanted 
to  look  at  some  of  the  convenience 
stores  and  see  whether  they  had  more 
customers — particularly  females — in 
the  evening  than  before  to  get  a handle 
on  whether  women  felt  safer  on  the 
street  at  night.” 

One  of  the  first  neighborhoods  tar- 
geted by  the  San  Jose  PD’s  community 
policing  effort  was  the  Poco-McCreary 
section,  which  Skalland  called  “the 
worst  neighborhood  in  the  city."  The 
deputy  chief  said  an  important  indica- 
tor of  the  effort’s  effectiveness  came 
last  Halloween,  when  local  children 
were  able  to  trick-or-treat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  the  first  time  in  25  years. 

“We  didn’t  have  to  lock  them  in  a 
school  building  and  provide  armed 


on  — but  when  you  have  that,  officers 
begin  to  pay  attention  to  it.” 

Getting  Ambitious 

Police  agencies  that  have  the  money 
may  want  to  turn  to  an  outside  consult- 
ant to  gauge  their  programs,  Skogan 
suggested,  because  they  are  generally 
more  objective  and  are  unfettered  by 
the  political  agendas  of  community 
organizations  and  municipal  officials. 

“Program  evaluation  is  harder  and 
more  expensive,”  he  said.  “There, 
you’re  talking  about  whether  outcomes 
are  different  than  if  the  agency  decided 
not  to  proceed  [with  community  polic- 
ing] or  whether  the  outcomes  are  differ- 
ent if  they  had  tried  something  else  — 
the  expensive,  high-tech  end  of  evalu- 
ation. There,  you  really  need  consult- 
ants. They're  expensive  and  probably 
not  everybody  should  use  them.  But 
everybody  should  consume  it,  study  it 
and  learn  from  it  when  it's  done.” 

In  New  York,  police  planners  are 
developing  an  ambitious,  high-tech  sys- 
tem for  evaluating  community  polic- 
ing, partly  in  response  to  critics  who 
say  it  is  ineffective  and  lacks  means  to 
ensure  accountability . Guef  Julian  said 
the  change  will  include  setting  “objec- 
tive criteria"  and  standard  definitions 
for  gauging  police  response  to  citizen- 
identified  problems,  and  will  shift  the 
responsibility  for  assessment  from  the 
precinct  commander  to  residents. 

Previously,  precinct  commanders 
submitted  quarterly,  narrative  reports 
on  "priority  conditions”  in  precincts  — 
accounts  that  lacked  objectivity,  he  said. 
“It  was  a creative  writing  experiment 
more  than  anything  else.  In  every  case, 
things  always  got  ‘better,’  but  nobody 
ever  defined  what  doing  better  meant. 
In  fact,  they  all  used  different  terms  to 
define  success.” 

Under  the  proposed  system,  resi- 


Speaking  Out 

Surveys,  while  useful  for  gauging 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  com- 
munity policing,  can  also  be  expensive. 
Police  officials  interviewed  by  LEN 
pointed  to  a number  of  less  costly  ways 
to  get  an  idea  of  community  policing's 
effectiveness,  but  again,  the  involve- 
ment of  citizens  in  the  process  plays  a 
crucial  role. 

In  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  Police 
Department’s  Citizen  on  Patrol  pro- 
gram of  1,800  volunteers  was  credited 
with  contributing  to  a 24-percent  re- 
duction in  crime  last  year.  The  volun- 
teers, who  serve  as  the  “eyes  and  ears” 
of  the  police,  are  divided  into  groups 
who  submit  monthly  reports  on  what 
they  observe  while  on  patrol,  said  Lieut 
Pat  Kneblick,  a police  spokeswoman. 

Although  the  agency  would  like  to 
conduct  more  citizen  surveys,  regular 
“community  forums"  give  residents  a 
chance  to  be  heard  and  afford  police 
brass  an  opportunity  to  learn  whether 
programs  are  working.  “Forums  give 
citizens  direct  access  to  the  upper  ranks,” 
Kneblick  noted. 

Such  forums  are  also  used  by  the 
Portland  Police  Bureau,  and  provide  a 


"People  — particularly  politicians  — are 
drawn  to  countable  items  because  they  are 
easier  to  run  on.  What  [police]  really  need  are 
more  qualitative  outcomes  to  find  out 

whether  people  actually  feel  safer." 

— Bonnie  Bucqueroux 
of  the  National  Center  for  Community  Policing 


guards  around  the  school  so  the  kids 
could  have  some  kind  of  Halloween 
function,"  he  said.  “They  were  actually 
able  to  go  door-to-door.  I'm  not  very 
scientific  at  this,  but  when  kids  can  go 
out  and  trick-or-treat,  I think  that's  a 
success." 

Stephen  Mastrofski,  an  associate 
professor  of ‘justice  administration  at 
Penn  State  University  and  a visiting 
fellow  of  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, suggests  that  an  alternative  evalu- 
ation measure  lies  in  the  level  of  citizen 
complaints  filed  against  police  officers 
for  rudeness.  Mastrofski,  who  con- 
ducted an  NU-funded  research  project 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  find  out  “what 
community  policing  looks  like  at  the 
street  level,"  said  that  complaints  for 
rudeness  make  up  the  bulk  of  citizen 
complaints  against  officers. 

“There’s  some  considerable  hope 
that  community  policing  programs 
could  increase  the  civility  of  the  police 
toward  the  public,  and,  reciprocally, 
the  public  toward  the  police,"  he  said. 
“That’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  measure  — 
that's  one  of  the  things  we’re  working 


dents  will  tell  police  what  they  feel  the 
neighborhood  priorities  should  be,  and 
strategies  will  be  developed  to  solve 
problems  based  on  community  input. 
Forms  will  be  used  to  measure  and 
compare  the  success  of  police  efforts  to 
address  like  problems  in  all  of  the  city 's 
75  precincts. 

The  information  from  the  forms  will 
eventually  be  entered  into  a depart- 
ment-wide data  base.  Computer  files 
will  document  efforts  made  by  police  to 
address  a particular  problem  and  will 
provide  contacts  that  encourage  more 
information-sharing  between  precincts 
and  ultimately,  Julian  envisions,  be- 
tween police  departments. 

“What  we'd  like  to  come  out  of  this 
is  not  only  a measurement  tool,  but  an 
encyclopedia  of  successful,  non-con- 
ventional  strategies  for  each  type  of 
problem.  This  way,  when  [an  officer] 
comes  up  with  a problem  in  his  district, 
he  doesn’t  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel. 
He’ll  be  able  to  go  to  files  that  will  show 
what  was  done  in  a very  user-friendly 
system.  If  he  needs  further  information, 
he  can  go  directly  to  the  source.” 
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When  free  help 
goes  begging 

Getting  more  out  of  missing-child  cases 


It’s  a common  complaint  among 
law  enforcement  executives  that  they 
don’t  have  enough  resources.  In  most 
cases,  read  “money”  when  you  hear  the 

BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

word  “resources.”  It’s  often  true  that 
local  and  state  governments  don’t  pro- 
vide ail  the  money  an  agency  could  use 
for  maximum  efficiency,  but  it's  also 
true  that  too  many  police  executives 
don’t  explore  all  the  possibilities  for 
boosting  their  available  funds.  About 
10  years  ago,  John  Jay  College  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  in  New  York  City  issued  a 
booklet  telling  chiefs  how  to  go  about 
getting  extra  funds  for  special  purposes 
from  local  philanthropic  foundations, 
corporations,  and  their  community’s 
service  organization. 

Some  other  police  resources,  which 
don’t  include  financial  help,  sometimes 
go  begging.  The  reason  may  be  that  the 
department  doesn’t  know  that  they  exist, 
or  that  the  chief  thinks  it’s  a sign  of 
weakness  to  ask  for  help  outside  the 
department. 

An  example  of  that  kind  of  resource 
is  the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  (NCMEC).  The 
center  has  a host  of  fiee  services  avail- 
able to  police  agencies  with  missing 
child  cases  on  their  hands.  The  police 
liaison  with  NCMEC,  Robert  R.  Snow, 
a retired  assistant  director  of  the  Secret 
Service,  pointed  out  that  police  agen- 
cies can  call  on  the  center’s  “better  than 
state-of-the-art  computers  for  tracking 
and  analyzing  information.”  The  center 
also  provides  computerized  age-pro- 
gression of  photographs  of  children  who 
have  been  missing  a long  time.  It  can 
also  reconstruct  facial  images  from 
morgue  photographs  of  unidentified 
children. 

NCMEC  turns  over  leads  on  miss- 
ing children  that  come  in  on  its  hotline 
exclusively  to  the  investigating  police 
agency  and  looks  for  similarities  and 
patterns  in  missing-child  cases  around 
the  country  to  coordinate  investigations 
and  responses.  NCMEC  maintains  a 
data  base  of  missing  children  that  can 
be  accessed  by  police  officers,  and 
provides  other  assistance.  (The  NCMEC 
hotline  number  is  1-800-THE-LOST.) 

It's  Snow’s  job  to  get  the  word  out 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  about  all 
these  services,  and  to  that  end  he  at- 
tends a lot  of  police  conferences.  "Still, 
we’re  not  reaching  everybody,”  he  said. 
“The  ones  who  need  us  are  the  little 
departments  that  have  10  or  1 1 police 
officers.  If  they  have  a child-abduction 
case,  they  may  not  know  about  us  or  the 
facilities  we  have  available  for  them. 
We’re  not  looking  to  be  Big  Brother 
and  come  in  and  take  over.  We’re  just 
here  as  a free  resource  to  the  police 
community.” 

One  of  the  most  underutilized  re- 
sources from  the  center  is  a group  of 
retired  law  enforcement  officers  who 
volunteer  to  assist  local  agencies  in 
various  ways  in  missing-child  cases. 
The  program  is  called  Project  Alert  (for 
America’s  Law  Enforcement  Retirees 
Team).  Thus  far,  48  retired  police  offi- 
cers from  all  around  the  country  have 
been  given  a week’s  training  at 
NCMEC’s  headquarters  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

“We’ve  got  the  volunteers,  but  we’re 


not  getting  as  many  requests  as  we’d 
like  to  have  for  them,"  Snow  said. 
“They’re  ready  to  be  utilized  and  we’re 
ready  to  fund  their  expenses  to  send 
them  wherever  they  need  to  go." 

On  a typical  missing-child  case  in 
which  a Project  Alert  volunteer  is  called 
in,  he  might  be  asked  to  set  up  a hotline 
for  phone  leads  and  categorize  them 
from  the  investigating  agency.  Some- 
times Alert  volunteers  are  called  in  on 
old,  dormant  cases  where  the  agency 
with  jurisdiction  in  the  case  simply 
can’t  handle  the  job. 

“We’re  working  on  one  now  in 
Colorado  where  it  takes  almost  two 
days  to  get  to  the  abduction  site,”  Snow 
said.  “It’s  the  territory  of  a sheriff,  but 
he  doesn’t  have  deputies  he  can  send 
out  on  it.  On  that  kind  of  case,  the 
volunteer  will  go  back  over  all  the  leads, 
talk  to  witnesses,  talk  to  the  family,  do 
everything  he  can  to  make  sure  every- 
thing possible  has  been  done." 

The  Alert  volunteers  can’t  act  as 
police  officers,  of  course,  since  they  are 
no  longer  sworn.  “If  they’re  going  to  do 
interviews  or  otherwise  act  in  a police 
capacity,  they’ve  got  to  have  an  officer 
with  them,"  Snow  explained.  “We're 
not  sending  in  a cop;  he’s  a retired  cop 
and  he  has  to  be  used  appropriately  " 
The  National  Center  for  Missing 
and  Exploited  Children  was  established 
in  1984  as  the  national  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  abducted,  runaway 
and  exploited  children.  Since  then,  the 
center  has  trained  more  than  120,000 
professionals  in  law  enforcement  and 
other  fields  in  the  techniques  of  inves- 
tigating missing-child  cases.  It  has 
played  a role  in  recovering  more  than 
23,000  missing  children.  And  because 
of  NCMEC’s  sophisticated  services, 
the  current  recovery  rate  of  missing 
kids  is  80  percent,  compared  with  a rate 
of  67  percent  in  1989. 

The  idea  for  Project  Alert  came  from 
Secret  Service  Agent  John  Libonati  after 
he  had  tracked  down  three  children 
from  Buffalo  whose  noncustodial  fa- 
ther had  abducted  them  in  1991  Libon- 
ati suggested  getting  retired  cops  to 
volunteer  for  similar  duty,  and  he 
mentioned  the  idea  to  his  boss.  Bob 
Snow,  who  was  then  preparing  to  retire 
after  3 1 years  with  the  Secret  Service. 
Snow  liked  the  idea  so  much  that  he 
became  one  of  the  first  Project  Alert 
volunteers. 

Snow  is  an  unpaid,  full-time  worker 
as  NCMECs  law  enforcement  liaison. 
“I’m  not  even  a dollar-a-year  man,"  he 
laughed. 

(Ordnay  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Narmet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article .) 


Armed  to  the  Teeth? 

That’s  what  you’ll  be  — 
intellectually — when  you 
read  Law  Enforcement 
News  regularly.  Don’t 
leave  the  precinct  house 
without  it. 
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At  the  core  of  Cart  B.  Klockars’s  two  decades  of  studying  law  enforcement  is  a single 
fundamental  observation  — a central  principle  that  he  says  applies  to  police  “ everywhere  and 
at  all  limes.  " It  is  that  “ what  distinguishes  police  from  every  other  domestic  institution  is  that 
they  exercise  a general  right  to  use  coercive  force.  " The  problem,  he  says,  is  that  the  three 
standards  currently  used  to  define  and  control  excessive  force  — the  criminal  law,  the  civil 
law  and  the  fear  of  scandal  — are  set  too  low  to  be  particularly  useful. 

What  Klockars  advocates  is  “a  standard  that  defines  excessive  force  as  any  more  force  than 
a highly  skilled  police  officer  would find  necessary  to  use.  " It  would  then  fall  to  capable  police 
leaders  “to  firul  ways  to  get  police  officers  to  mobilize  the  expectations  of  high  police  skill  on 
themselves  and  others.  " But  because  the  control  of  excessive  police  force  is  “ largely 
punitive,  " a defensive  mentality  exists  that  prevents  a higher  standard from  being  achieved. 

While  Klockars  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  country ’s  leading  experts  on  police  use  of  force, 
his  scholarly  research  and  writings  cover  a wide  spectrum  of  areas.  One  of  his  earliest  works, 
“ The  Professional  Fence,  " was  the  result  of  18  months  of  observing  and  interviewing  a fence 

— a stolen-property  broker,  not  a real-property  marker.  This  book,  based  on  a doctoral 
dissertation  that  earned  himaPh.D.  from  the  University  of Pennsybania  in  1973,  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  “outsanding  academic  books " of 1975,  and  to  this  day  it  continues  to  sell  more 
than  1,000  copies  amutally.  Since  then  Klockars  luts  written  several  other  well-received 
books,  including  “ The  Idea  of  Police  ” and  “Thinking  about  Police  " — considered  to  be 
touchstones  in  police  literature  — and  scores  of  articles  atui  research  reports.  In  addition  to 
his  writing  and  teaching  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  where  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
faculty  since  1976,  Klockars  also  reviews  grants  for  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

Of  late,  Klockars ’s  scholarly  interests  have  come  to  include  the  sheriffs ' departments  of  the 
United  States  — a system  that,  he  says,  “has  a lot  of  virtues  to  it  and  many  of  them  are  in  line 
with  a lot  of  things  that  have  been  said  about  conummity  policing.  ” One  such  virtue  that  he 
particularly  likes  is  that  the  position  is  an  elected  one.  This  fundamental  difference  between 
sheriffs  and  police  chiefs  leads  to  a diiferent  type  of political  environment,  says  Klockars.  For 
sheriffs,  "that  politics  is  largely  public,  whereas  for  police  chiefs  the  politics  is  much  more 
difficult  to  understarul  because  it  happens  inside  the  bowels  of  government  bureaucracies, 
rather  than  out  there  in  front  of  the  people.  " The  com/nunity's  evaluation  of  public  safety 
efforts,  in  the  case  of  sheriffs  departments,  takes  place  in  the  form  of  casting  a ballot. 

The  ever-precise,  ofien-controversial  Klockars  puts  a good  deal  of  emphasis  on  evaluation 

— or  to  be  specific,  the  lack  of  it  in  the  criminal  justice  system  He  opines,  “I  see  enormous 
expenditures  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways,  for  which  we  have  no  idea  whether  or  not  those 
expenditures  are  in  any  nay  effective.  " And  when  it  comes  to  money,  Klockars  is  firm: 
Throwing  it  hatul-over-fist  at  crime  problems  just  won ’t  work. 


A LEN  interview  with 

Prof.  Carl  Klockars 
of  the  University  of  Delaware 


"The  police  have  been  extraordinarily  open  to  researchers.  Police  are  anxious 
for  input  when  they  become  convinced  that  the  people  working  with  them 
are  sincere  and  are  not  there  to  do  some  kind  of  hatchet  job." 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  You’ve  been  thinking  about  crime  for  about  two  decades  now. 
What  changes,  if  any,  do  you  see  in  the  role  of  police  now  compared  to  the  past? 

KLOCKARS:  My  entire  perspective  on  police  stems  from  a single  fundamental  observation,  namely, 
that  what  distinguishes  police  from  every  other  domestic  institution  is  that  they  exercise  a general  right 
to  use  coercive  force.  That  general  right  to  use  coercive  force  is  exactly  what  makes  them  so  valuable 
to  us  in  society.  It’s  what  makes  them  able  to  handle  situations  which  no  other  institution  can.  That 
central  core  of  the  police  role  is  constant  and  it  always  will  be;  it’s  what  defines  police  and  what  makes 
them  worth  having  in  society.  So  in  that  way  the  role  of  the  police  is  the  same. 

Now  the  question  becomes,  why  does  society  need  an  institution  with  that  general  right  to  use 
coercive  force?  The  answer  is  that  there  area  whole  bunch  of  situations  which  ought  not  to  be  happening, 
and  about  which  something  ought  to  be  done  now,  whether  it 's  a car  that  has  to  be  moved  from  the  street 
after  an  accident,  or  people  standing  in  the  way  when  a fire  truck  is  trying  to  get  to  a fire.  Those  are 
situations  that  can't  await  a later  resolution.  If  the  people  won't  move  or  the  motorists  won’t  move  their 
vehicles,  we  need  someone  with  the  nght  to  use  coercive  force  to  attend  to  that  situation  and  move  those 
people  or  those  vehicles  out  of  the  way  We  invest  no  other  institution  in  society  with  that  responsibility. 
And  it 's  an  awesome  responsibility  because  essentially  what  it  says  is  you  have  this  right  to  use  coercive 
force  in  virtually  any  situation  that  you  see  needing  it,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  resist  your  use  of  force 
when  you  think  it  s appropriate  So  we  invest  police  with  a tremendous  and  awesome  responsiblity  and 
one  that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a democratic  society,  but  fundamentally  different  from  the  nght  we 
give  to  any  other  institution. 

LEN:  Docs  society  expect  something  different  from  police  now  than  it  did  in  the  past? 


KLOCKARS:  I think  that  what  society  expects  from  police  is,  to  a great  extent,  influenced  by  what 
police  encourage  them  to  expect.  If  police  promote  themselves  as  engaged  in  a war  on  crime,  if  they  take 
credit  when  the  enme  rate  goes  down,  the  public’s  expectation  is  that  police  will  do  something  to  prevent 
crime.  If  they  go  to  city  councils  asking  for  more  police  officers  or  money  in  then  budgets  in  a effort 
to  control  crime,  then  the  public’s  expectation  is  going  to  be  that  they  do  it. 

There’s  a long  history  of  claims  that  have  been  made  as  to  why  we  need  police  and  what  police  can 
do  — that  police  make  us  safe,  that  they  will  prevent  crime,  that  they  will  do  various  kinds  of  things. 
In  the  United  States,  certainly,  the  public  has  come  to  accept  that  a defining  role  of  police  is  to  do 
something  about  crime.  Unfortunately,  criminologists  like  myself  have  found  only  very  rare  occasions 
on  which  police  can  make  much  difference  at  all  in  the  actual  levels  of  crime  in  the  community.  Police 
can  respond  to  crime  when  it  happens,  and  they  are  more  or  less  successful  in  making  arrests  when 
crimes  occur.  But  I know  of  very  few  studies  which  show  that  police  can  have  any  kind  of  sizable  impact 
on  the  reduction  of  crime,  no  matter  what  they  do — the  rare  exceptions  being  extremely  high-intensity 
crackdowns  in  very  small  areas,  which  produce  temporary  reductions  and  probably  a displacement. 
Short  of  that,  even  though  the  major  mandate  and  the  basis  on  which  the  police  have  sold  themselves 
and  the  public  expectation  for  police  has  been  to  do  something  about  crime,  to  stop  crime,  or  to  wage 
a war  on  crime,  the  evidence  is  pretty  strong  that  they  only  make  a marginal  difference  in  that  effort. 

LEN:  One  of  the  newest  wrinkles  has  been  community  policing,  with  its  almost  inherent  promise 
that  it  will  make  a locality  safer.  Given  what  you’ve  just  said  about  the  police  and  their  inability 
to  prevent  crime,  how  do  you  think  this  new  approach  stacks  up? 

KLOCKARS:  Actually,  the  people  who  have  written  as  advocates  of  community  policing  have  been 
very  cautious  about  claims  to  reduce  crime  If  you  look  at  the  work  by  Skolnick  and  Bailey,  Mark  Moore. 
George  Kclling.Trojanowiczand  others,  what  you'll  find  is  that  they're  very,  very  cautious  on  any  kinds 
of  promises  to  control  crime.  They  say  the  goal  of  community  policing  is  enme  prevention.  But,  of 
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"The  police  won ’t  reduce  crime.  More  prisons  are  probably  not  going  to  reduce  crime.  The 
types  of  things  that  cause  the  levels  of  crime  that  we  have  in  society  are  not  situations 
that  we’ll  be  able  to  control  by  more  gun  legislation  or  by  punishing  more  people. " 


course,  prevention  is  one  of  those  strange  things;  it's  very  hard  to 
know  what  prevents  something  because  the  idea  of  preventing  is 
that  something  doesn't  happen.  So  they've  been  very  cautious  about 
making  those  promises  to  reduce  crime,  probably  because  we  found 
such  rare  occasions  on  which  police  can  do  so.  I don’t  blame  the 
police  for  that  failure;  it's  simply  that  the  kinds  of  things  which 
determine  whether  or  not  there  will  be  more  or  less  crime  in  society 
at  any  time  are  things  over  which  the  police  have  very  little  control. 
For  example,  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  — how  many 
males  in  their  late  teens  do  you  have?  If  you  have  a lot  of  them, 
you’re  going  to  have  more  crime.  There's  the  level  of  freedom  that 
we  accord  people,  the  extent  to  which  moral,  cultural  and  religious 
restraints  prevail  in  a population,  the  status  of  the  economy — all  of 
those  things,  any  criminologist  will  tell  you,  are  the  big-ticket  items 
which  determine  whether  or  not  we  have  more  or  less  crime  in 
society  at  any  time.  The  police  at  best  arc  a small  and  marginal 
influence  on  the  level  of  crime,  and  no  criminologist  I know  has 
much  faith  that  the  institution  of  police  is  going  to  be  able  to  change 
things.  We  don't  give  police  the  meaas  to  change  those  things,  and 
we  wouldn't. 

Desperate  measures 

LEN:  If,  as  you  point  out,  proponents  of  community  policing 
hedge  their  bets  when  it  comes  to  crime  reduction,  why  do  you 
think  so  many  police  executives  and  politicians  have  embraced 
community  policing  so  thoroughly? 

KLOCKARS:  Politicians  — and  I include  police  chiefs  in  that 
group — are  absolutely  desperate  to  show  people  who  are  unhappy 
with  the  current  crime  situation  that  they  are  doing  something  about 
it.  Italmost  doesn't  matter  whether  that  something  is  actually  having 
an  effect;  in  the  face  of  a public  demand  that  you  do  something,  if 
you  don ' t know  what  to  do,  then  you  ought  to  do  something  anyway 
simply  to  satisfy  that  public.  Just  look  at  the  dozens  of  things  that  are 
going  on  that  no  criminologist  I know  of  would  maintain  would  have 
any  impact  on  crime,  yet  they  get  an  enormous  amount  of  political 
play : gun  buyback  programs  — absolutely  no  effect;  the  attempts  to 
introduce  more  and  more  gun-control  legislation  — there's  tons  of 
evidence  that  those  kinds  of  things  simply  are  not  going  to  make  an 
impact  in  any  way  on  the  crime  rate.  The  politicians  are  desperate 
and  the  public  is  clamoring  for  it.  The  police  won't  reduce  crime. 
More  prisons  are  probably  not  going  to  reduce  crime.  The  types  of 
things  that  cause  the  levels  of  crime  that  we  have  in  society  are  not 
going  to  be  situations  that  we'll  be  able  to  control  by  more  gun 
legislation  or  by  punishing  more  people 

LEN:  If  there  w ere  fewer  weapons  in  the  hands  of  civilians  — a 
measure  that  goes  further  than  the  Brady  Law  — might  that 
have  a potential  for  reducing  crime? 

KLOCKARS:  If  tomorrow  we  could  snap  our  fingers  and  all 
weapons  would  vaporize,  then  I think  there  would  be  an  effect, 
probably  a dramatic  effect,  in  the  reduction  of  use  of  handguns  in 
crimes.  But  we  probably  have  more  weapons  than  people  in  this 
country.  It  is  literally  impossible  to  take  those  away.  Any  effort  to 
take  those  away  will  result  in  largely  the  law-abiding  citizens 
surrendering  their  weapons.  Certainly  the  last  people  to  give  them 
up  will  be  people  who  intend  to  use  them  in  crimes  The  laws  that 
we  have  already,  such  as  prohibiting  people  from  doing  things  like 
committing  armed  robberies,  don’t  deter  armed  robbers,  even  with 
extraordinarily  severe  penalties.  Why  should  we  believe  that  an 
additional  law  which  says  that  they  can’t  have  handguns  would 
deter  them  any  more?  We  have  20,000  gun  laws  on  the  books.  A new 
handgun  comes  off  the  assembly  line  every  10  seconds,  and  we  have 
programs  in  which  politicians  and  police  chiefs  get  their  pictures  on 
the  front  page  of  the  paper  because  for  a couple  of  weeks  they  had 
people  turn  in  200  weapons.  It's  sheer  political  imagery,  which  will 
have  no  impact  whatsoever  on  crime. 

What  does  work? 

LEN:  So  what  do  you  think  would  reduce  crime? 

KLOCKARS:  There  are  many  ways  to  answer  that  question.  There 
are  many  conditions  which  encourage  a society  to  have  more  or  less 
crime:  the  quality  of  education  in  society,  the  quality  of  moral  edu- 
cation at  home,  family  stability,  the  amount  that  society  moves 
around  and  is  dislocated,  whether  the  ethos  of  society  is  one  that 
finds  citizens  subordinated  to  authorities,  to  manners,  to  respect  for 
people,  versus  a society  that  celebrates  self-expression  and  indi- 
vidualism. That  kind  of  society  is  more  likely  to  be  criminogenic 
The  causes  of  crime  are  a densely  packed  collection  of  many, 
many  things.  You  can't  pull  one  out  and  say  this  is  a cause;  it's  a 
product  of  our  entire  culture.  One  of  the  ironies  is  that  among  the 
things  which  cause  crime  are  lots  of  good  things  that  we  don't  want 


to  give  up  — like  individual  freedom,  values  of  self-expression, 
resistance  to  authority.  Crime  may  be  one  of  the  prices  we  pay  for 
the  individualism  that  we  have  in  this  society  and  for  the  type  of 
culture  that  we  have.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  if  you  want  to  stop 
enme,  do  X or  Y;  it’s  far  more  complicated  than  that,  although  I 
think  that  a lot  has  to  do  with  the  moral  education  of  children,  and 
the  qual  ity  of  home  1 i fe  that  children  experience . The  major  cri  mi  nal 
element  in  our  society  is  males  in  their  late  teens  to  early  20's.  I think 
what  you  do  is  look  largely  toward  their  adolescent  experience  and 
pre-adolescent  experience  and  you  ask,  what  is  it  that's  going  to 
change  that  level  of  behavior? 

It  is  very  important  to  understand  that  the  level  of  crime  we  have 
today,  by  the  best  estimates  of  the  social  sciences,  has  been  rela- 
tively stable.  To  listen  to  politicians  talk,  it  looks  like  we're 
undergoing  a massive  boom  in  violent  crime.  But  in  fact,  from 
National  Crime  Survey  data,  which  is  the  best  that  we  have,  our  level 
of  violent  crime  has  been  going  down  gradually,  and  it’s  been 
relatively  stable.  What  has  happened  is  that  you  have  an  absolute 
media  explosion  in  the  coverage  of  crime.  The  thesis  for  the  evening 
news  is:  If  it  bleeds,  it  leads.  Every  day  you  and  I can  watch  some 
murder  or  other  terrible  crime,  and  in  a society  with  240  million 
people,  with  the  kinds  of  communication  that  we  have,  it's  certainly 
possible  to  give  us  a diet  of  a new  murder  every  day.  Just  the  other 
night  I watched  a program  on  child  abduction  and  we  find  a 
legislator  in  New  York  introducing  legislation  to  make  it  mandatory 
in  the  schools  to  teach  children  how  to  avoid  being  abducted.  We 
have  between  50  and  1 00  of  those  abductions  totally  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  The  chance  of  a child  being  abducted  and  murdered 
in  the  United  States  is  far  less  than  winning  the  state  lottery  jackpot 
One  of  the  great  things  about  modem  media  is  that  it  allows  us  sitting 
in  our  homes  in  Delaware  or  New  York  to  worry  about  a child  in 
South  Dakota,  another  one  in  California,  another  one  in  Maine, 
another  one  in  upstate  New  York,  as  if  they  were  pan  of  our 
community.  In  fact,  those  experiences  are  extraordinarily  rare. 

LEN:  In  a number  of  localities  over  the  past  several  years,  when 
police  chiefs  and  politicians  sell  the  public  on  “doing  something” 


police  have  shifted  from  things  like  team  policing,  into  foot  patrol, 
into  community  policing,  you  find  that  police  agencies  are 
enormously  open.  They're  enormously  receptive  in  many,  many 
respects  to  citizen  input.  They  respond  differently  in  different 
neighborhoods  as  those  neighborhoods  change  They're  certainly 
receptive  to  all  sorts  of  technological  changes.  I mean  police 
departments  have  undergone  dramatic  computerization  in  many 
aspects;  they’ve  undergone  civilianization  radically  in  many  re- 
spects. It's  part  of  the  nature  of  policing  to  be  in  a sort  of  constant 
exchange  with  the  communities  they  police.  That's  a very  good 
thing.  And  police  departments  very  often  are  not  given  credit  for  the 
amount  of  change  they  do  engage  in. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  assumption  was  that  any  criminologist 
studying  police  was  studying  one  of  two  things:  corruption  or 
brutality  And  there  was  a kind  of  enmity  between  criminologists 
and  police.  Today,  virtually  all  top  quality  research  on  police  is 
research  with  police.  It’s  researchers  and  police  working  together. 
They're  finding  problems  together,  the  police  have  been  extraordi- 
narily open  to  researchers,  far  more  than  virtually  any  other  industry  i 
I can  think  of.  Police  are  willing  and  anxious  for  input  when  they 
become  convinced  that  the  people  working  with  them  are  sincere  1 
and  are  not  there  to  do  some  kind  of  hatchet  job  Many  of  the  people 
who  run  police  agencies  these  days  arc  my  students!  They  ought  to 
be  receptive  to  research  because  many  of  them  have  backgrounds  in 
which  they  have  been  educated  in  the  importance  of  research,  and 
have  come  out  of  very  serious  and  good  criminal  justice  training. 

A sheriff's  virtues 

LEN:  You’ve  been  working  with  sheriffs  lately.  Given  the  fact 
that  sheriffs  are  elected,  do  you  believe  they  have  more  insight 
into  the  needs  of  u community? 

KLOCKARS:  I had  no  experience  with  sheriff  s departments,  and 
frankly  I had  harbored  the  impression  that  the  sheriff  system  was  a 
kind  of  an  antiquated  way  of  doing  police  business,  and  that  the 
really  progressive  way  to  get  policing  done  was  with  a department 


"I’m  an  advocate  of  accountability  for  tax  dollars.  There’s 
an  enormous  role  in  criminal  justice  for  finding  out  whether 
the  strategies  used  by  police  have  any  effect  whatsoever. " 


about  crime,  it  has  entailed  levying  new  taxes  specifically  for 
crime-control  efforts.  These  higher  taxes  would  seem  to  mean 
higher  expectations  as  well.  Do  you  think  there  could  he  any 
backlash  if  heightened  expectations  go  unfulfilled? 

KLOCKARS:  The  issue  always  is  whether  or  not  wc  have  the 
capacity  to  measure  if  that  money  has  somehow  paid  off.  As  I look 
at  the  criminal  justice  system,  I see  enormous  expenditures  in  all 
sorts  of  different  ways,  for  which  we  have  no  idea  whether  or  not 
those  expenditures  are  in  any  way  effective  We  go  to  the  citizenry 
to  ask  for  more  police  officers,  and  there's  no  evaluation  of  whether 
it  makes  any  difference  on  crime  Look  at  the  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  we  have  spent  on  the  war  on  drugs.  On  the  face  of  it,  drug 
use  has  been  absolutely  immune  to  the  multibillion-dollar  enforce- 
ment and  incarceration  effort;  it’s  as  if  it  made  no  difference 
whatsoever  I’m  an  advocate  of  accountability  for  tax  dollars.  If 
some  government  institution  or  some  politician  tells  me  that  he 
wants  my  tax  dollars  to  make  something  happen,  I want  to  see  an 
evaluation  to  know  whether  or  not  that’s  money  well  spent.  Very 
often  there’s  either  no  evaluation  made  whatsoever,  or  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  evaluation,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  people  who  have  a vested 
interest  in  saying  how  successful  it  was.  I think  there's  an  enormous 
role  in  criminal  justice  for  simply  finding  out  whether  or  not  the 
strategies  that  are  used  by  police  have  any  effect  whatsoever 

Exhausted  by  change 

LEN:  In  an  earlier  article,  you  observed  that  the  prevailing 
wisdom  in  police  management  warns  the  successful  administra- 
tor of  organizational  resistance  to  change.  You  went  on  to 
surmise  that  it’s  not  so  much  resistance  to  change  as  it  is  the  fact 
that  police  may  be  exhausted  by  it  Could  you  explain? 

KLOCKARS:  There  are  many  myths  associated  with  police,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  is  that  the  police  are  resistant  to  change.  In  fact, 
police  agencies  are  one  of  the  most  rapidly  changing  institutions. 
They  certainly  have  changed  in  many  ways  much  faster  than.  say. 
colleges  and  universities  have  changed.  They  probably  change 
faster  than  many  contemporary  businesses  have  changed,  although 
I don’t  have  any  data  to  back  me  up.  If  you  look  at  how  quickly 


with  an  appointed  professional  chief.  I've  come  to  realize  over  the 
last  five  years  that  the  sheriff  system  has  a lot  of  virtues  to  it,  and 
many  of  them  arc  quite  in  line  with  things  that  have  been  said  about 
community  policing.  Shenffs  are  inherently  interested  in  the  com- 
munity that  they  serve.  They're  interested  in  keeping  communica- 
tions open  with  as  many  sectors  of  the  community  as  possible 
They're  interested  in  serving  the  community  and  seeing  that  the 
community  believes  itself  to  be  well  served.  Those  things  spring 
directly  from  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  is  an  elected  figure  I find  in 
sheriffs’  offices  a very  attractive  attitude  toward  the  public  because 
it's  widely  understood  by  the  sheriff  — and  that  attitude  tncklcs 
down  through  the  troops — that  the  people  out  there  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  sheriff  stays  in  office.  As 
a result,  there  is  a level  of  responsiveness,  a level  of  involvemcm 
with  the  community  in  many  informal  ways  that  to  me  characterizes 
the  sheriff's  departments.  They  are  virtues  of  the  shenffs  system 
which,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  make  it  a very  attractive  system. 

LEN:  In  the  last  year  of  elected  officials’  terms,  they ’re  often  too 
busy  campaigning  to  be  an  effective  presence  in  office.  On  top  of 
that,  there  Is  the  whole  Issue  of  campaign  financing  and  what 
that  can  entail.  How  do  sheriffs  fare  in  that  particular  arena? 

KLOCKARS:  I think  sheriffs  get  public  support  not  so  much  by 
campaigning,  but  by  doing  a job  day  in  and  day  out  that  pleases  the 
public,  and  dealing  in  a responsive  way  with  complaints  that  the 
public  has.  The  sheriff  system,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a kind  of  the-buck- 
stops-where-it-ought-to  system.  In  a normal  municipal  or  county 
government,  the  police  are  but  one  part  of  a large  bureaucracy,  and 
citizens  don't  really  have  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  that  part 
independently.  You  can  kick  out  the  mayor,  but  that’s  not  an 


evaluation  of  the  police  function.  The  sheriff  system  makes  it 
possible  for  citizens  to  evaluate  their  police  service  independently  j 

of  other  government  services.  So  you  may  have  a sheriff  who  is  ^ 

doing  a good  job  in  a county  in  which  the  trash  removal  is  terrible  i 

and  the  schools  have  problems  and  the  rest  of  government  is  falling 
apart  and  deserves  to  be  kicked  out  It  gives  the  citizens  an  oppor- 
tunity to  selectively  make  that  evaluation  of  police  services,  and  I 
think  that 's  a good  thing  But  the  thing  that  most  impresses  me  about 
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it,  again,  is  a kind  of  tone  within  the  sheriff  system  in  which  the 
politics  are  very  well  known,  and  that  politics  says.  “We  want  to 
keep  the  citizens  happy;  we  want  to  make  them  believe  that  they  are 
getting  a good  quality  service"  Any  sheriff  with  any  salt  is  going  to 
sec  to  it  that  that  attitude  prevails,  because  that’s  the  kind  of  thing 
that  gets  a sheriff  re-elected. 

No  experience  necessary 

LEN:  Sheriffs  don’t  necessarily  have  to  have  any  kind  of  law 
enforcement  background  to  be  run  for  or  hold  office.  Is  that 
necessarily  a good  thing? 

KLOCKARS:  It's  a mixed  thing,  and  let  me  elaborate.  I don’t  think 
it’s  a fault  that  most  people  we  send  to  our  legislatures,  or  who 
occupy  executive  positions,  don’t  have  degrees  in  political  science. 

I think  a police  chief,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  agency,  is  a 
person  who  is  heavily  a policy-maker.  And  a sheriff  who  is  elected 
can  summon  about  himself  or  herself  whatever  professional  and 
technical  expertise  is  necessary  Most  sheri ffs  who  are  elected  come 
to  that  post  with  police  experience  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  on 
those  occasions  when  someone  is  elected  with  little  police  experi- 
ence. you  certainly  can  hire  people  who  have  that  experience  What 
peope  want  in  a police  chief  and  in  a sheriff  is  leadership,  a 
commitment  to  integrity,  a person  who  can  communicate  with  the 
community,  and  a person  who  is  able  to  administer  a police  agency, 
or  at  least  surround  himself  or  herself  with  competent  administra- 
tors. I think  the  head  of  a police  agency  is  a very  important  political 
figure,  and  the  difference  between  sheriffs  and  police  chiefs  is  that, 
in  the  case  of  sheriffs,  that  politics  is  largely  public,  whereas  for 
police  chiefs  the  politics  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
because  it  happens  inside  the  bowels  of  government  bureaucracies, 
rather  than  out  there  in  front  of  the  people 

LEN:  Look  at  the  Issue  another  way,  then.  Do  you  think  police 
chiefs  ought  to  be  elected? 

KLOCKARS:  I don  t want  to  take  a position  either  way  1 think  that 
there  are  lots  of  virtues  to  the  sheriff  system,  and  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  sheriff  system  is  that  the  sheriff  is  an  elected  official. 
That  could  be  a very,  very  good  thing.  We  also  have,  of  course, 
absolutely  superb  police  chiefs  who  are  appointed.  I don’t  think 
cither  situation  guarantees  a high-quality  department  However,  I 
do  think  there  are  a lot  of  things  to  recommend  the  sheriff*  s system. 

A question  of  force 

LEN:  In  a 1992  article  for  LEN  on  police  use  of  force,  you 
suggested  that  changes  were  needed  to  establish  standards  that 
go  beyond  — as  you  put  it  — conduct  that  is  criminal,  civilly 
liable,  or  scandalous.  Could  you  describe  a model  policy  for 
police  departments  that  wish  to  go  one  step  beyond  the  norm? 

KLOCKARS:  Right  now,  police  agencies  have  three  standards  that 
control  their  use  of  force,  and  that  society  has  to  control  police  use 
of  force:  the  criminal  law,  the  civil  law,  and  the  fear  of  scandal.  By 
and  large,  these  are  the  major  mechanisms  that  we  have  to  set  the 
standards  for  controlling  excessive  force  by  police.  In  no  other 
occupation  would  we  set  the  standards  so  low.  If  1 told  you  I was 
looking  for  a doctor,  and  you  said,  “I  recommend  Dr.  Jones  because 
he’s  never  been  arrested  for  anything  and  he's  never  been  sued  and 
he’s  never  done  medicine  so  badly  that  it  called  a scandal,"  I'd 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  Dr.  Jones.  The  only  place  any  profession 
like  police  can  go  to  set  the  standards  for  the  use  of  that  thing  which 
distinguishes  them  as  a profession  is  into  the  profession  itself. 

So  if  you  want  to  define  the  problem  of  excessive  force  in 
policing,  you  have  to  look  to  the  skills  of  policing  to  set  that 
standard.  What  I’ ve  done  in  a number  of  pieces  I’ve  written  is  argue 
for  a standard  that  defines  excessive  force  as  any  more  force  than  a 
highly  skilled  police  officer  would  find  necessary  to  use  And  I set 
this  as  a standard  for  police  agencies  to  work  to  achieve,  not  a 
standard  beneath  which  policemen  should  be  punished. 

LEN:  Could  you  elaborate? 

KLOCKARS:  Every  one  of  the  approaches  that  police  now  have 
for  defining  excessive  force  is  one  that  says,  “If  you  use  more  force 
than  this,  you’re  going  to  be  punished  for  it."  Either  you’ll  be 
punished  criminally,  or  you’ll  be  punished  by  being  sued  along  with 
your  agency,  or  you're  going  to  be  punished  because  it’s  caused  a 
scandal.  Well,  as  long  as  you  define  the  problem  of  excessive  force 
in  this  punitive  way,  you’re  going  to  be  forced  to  define  excessive 
force  at  the  lowest  possible  level,  because  anything  that  falls 
beneath  it  is  going  to  ment  punishment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  approach  to  the  idea  of  excesssive 
force  is  to  ask.  what  does  really  skilled  policing  consist  of?  What 
does  policing  by  the  most  skilled  officer  imaginable  consist  of? 


Dr.  Carl  Klockars 


Let’s  try  to  direct  police  work  toward  that  standard,  rather  than 
constantly  engaging  in  covcr-your-ass  behavior,  or  all  those  kinds 
of  defensive  responses  that  police  engage  in  to  avoid  the  lowest 
standard  The  whole  problem  in  police  agencies  is  that  their  ap- 
proach toward  the  use  of  force  is  largely  punitive,  largely  focused 
toward  keeping  police  officers  from  violating  those  low  standards, 
rather  than  encouraging  them  to  work  in  ways  that  highly  skilled 
police  officers  do  to  minimize  the  use  of  force. 

Great  expectations 

LEN:  An  increasing  number  of  departments  have  established 
civilian  review  boards.  Does  the  approach  you  suggest  necessar- 
ily preclude  civilian  involvement? 

KLOCKARS:  It  does,  but  perhaps  for  exactly  the  wrong  reason 
that  you’re  suspecting.  We  have  a fair  amount  of  research  now 
which  shows  that  civilian  review  boards  are  less  demanding  of 
police  than  are  other  police  officers.  The  problem  with  civilian 
review  boards  is  that  they  don’t  know  enough  about  police  to  expect 
more  of  them.  It  would  be  like  me  trying  to  evaluate  the  behavior  of 
a physician.  I don’t  know  enough  about  medicine  to  distinguish 
between  highly  skilled  medicine  and  medicine  which  is  unskilled. 
The  people  who  really  know  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
policing,  between  highly  skilled  policing  and  less  than  highly 
skilled  policing,  are  other  police  officers.  The  trick  in  police 

"The  ATF  handling  of 
the  [Waco]  situation  was 
a catastrophe.  The  ATF 
made  mistake  after  mistake 
in  handling  that  situation, 
and  it’s  just  unforgivable 
The  behavior  of  the  FBI 
was  even  more  offensive  to 
anyone  who  is  concerned 
about  the  use  of  force." 

administration  is  to  find  ways  to  get  police  officers  to  mobilize  the 
expectations  of  high  police  skill  on  themselves  and  others.  For  a 
whole  variety  of  reasons,  police  departments  don’t  do  that.  Police 
officers  are  reluctant  to  demand  those  skills  from  fellow  officers. 
They’re  reluctant  to  speak  out  critically . Actually  it  all  has  todo  with 
the  fact  that  the  police  approach  to  the  control  of  excessive  force  is 
largely  punitive.  Consequently,  there’s  this  defensive  mentality  that 
grows  up,  quite  reasonably  so  on  the  part  of  police  officers,  vis-a- 
vis  the  administration  in  the  area  of  use  of  force. 

Insult  & injury 

LEN:  Last  year’s  debacle  in  Waco  has  been  characterized  by 
some  as  the  most  extreme  application  of  deadly  force  in  recent 
times,  and  many  police  say  privately  that  the  siege  and  the 
subsequent  Justice  Department  investigation  were  thoroughly 
mishandled.  Would  you  agree  with  those  assessments? 

KLOCKARS:  There  were,  of  course,  two  police  events  in  Waco. 
The  first  was  the  ATF  handling  of  the  situation.  It  was  a catastrophe, 
and  one  of  an  almost  typical  police  kind;  that  is.  it  involved  poor 
planning.  I don’t  think  police  are  generally  very  good  at  those  kinds 
of  mass  assaults  Police  are  not  like  the  military  in  pulling  off  an 
assault  like  that;  policing  is  to  a great  extent  an  individual  occupa- 
tion. with  police  as  solitary  workers.The  ATF  just  made  mistake 
after  mistake  after  mistake  in  handling  that  situation,  and  it’s  just 
unforgivable. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  though,  the  behavior  of  the  FBI  was  even 
more  offensive  to  anyone  who  is  a student  of  policing,  and  to 
anybody  who  is  concerned  about  the  use  of  force.  The  FBI  had  all 
the  time  in  the  world  to  make  the  decision  that  it  did.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  the  FBI  managed  to  do  in  that  situation  is,  for  a variety  and 
political  and  organizational  reasons,  simply  talk  or  tliink  its  way  out 
of  the  value  of  the  lives  of  those  children  who  were  hostages  there. 


The  only  way  that  the  FBI  could  come  to  conclude  that  the  strategy 
they  used  to  assault  that  building  would  be  acceptable  is  to  simply 
discount  the  potential  harm  to  those  children.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  that  ifChelsea  Clinton  were  one  of  those  hostages,  or  if  a child 
of  any  one  of  those  members  of  the  FBI  team  were  in  that  building, 
they  would  have  proceeded  in  that  fashion.  It  was  an  assault  to 
maximize  the  danger  to  the  hostages;  it  minimized  the  danger  to 
police,  but  the  price  of  it,  as  we  see.  is  that  something  like  26 
perfectly  innocent  children  ended  up  getting  killed.  How  Janet  Reno 
can  justify  that,  and  how  Bill  Clinton  could  stand  behind  that 
decision  is  simply  incomprehensible  to  me. 

On  top  of  that,  I am  absolutely  appalled  by  the  investigation  or 
evaluation  which  was  done  of  that  subsequently  by  Ed  Dennis.  It  is 
a whitewash  of  a catastrophic  incident  that  never  should  have 
happened.  The  whole  idea  of  policing  is  to  accomplish  what  needs 
to  be  accomplished  in  ways  that  minimize  the  use  of  force.  The  FBI 
did  not  use  the  skill  that  it  should  have,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
it  resulted  in  the  death  of  absolutely  innocent  children.  In  any 
hostage  situation  the  rule  that  you  should  use  to  decide  whether  or 
not  you  ought  to  do  something  — and  hostage  people  will  tell  you 
this — is,  would  I do  this  if  it  were  my  child  or  my  wife  or  my  spouse 
that  was  being  held  hostage?  There's  no  way  they  could  have 
reconciled  that  behavior  if  it  was  a person  of  value  like  that. 

LEN:  How  else  might  the  evaluation  have  been  handled? 

KLOCKARS:  A really  fascinating  study  of  this  incident  would 
have  been  one  that  tned  to  answer  the  question  of  how  the  best  and 
brightest,  most  highly  trained  police  we  have  — the  FBI  — came  to 
devalue  the  lives  of  those  children  so  much  that  they  could  entertain 
this  strategy  What  organizational  dynamics,  what  political  dynam- 
ics, what  pressures  were  present  that  brought  about  that  transforma- 
tion? We  could  have  learned  a great  deal,  it  seems  to  me,  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  Waco  incident  over  time,  but  1 doubt  that  that 
would  be  possible  at  this  date. 

LEN:  One  would  guess  that  the  Department  of  Justice  would  not 
be  eager  to  give  you  the  money  for  a study  like  that. 

KLOCKARS:  Oh,  no.  They’ve  already  done  their  studies,  and  the 
tragedy  is,  they  didn't  learn  anything  from  them.  Their  studies  came 
out  and  vindicated  the  FBI  and  they  vindicated  Janet  Reno,  and  they 
concluded  that  David  Koresh  was  a bad  guy  What  they  didn’t  take 
out  was  the  question  of  how  these  highly  trained,  highly  educated 
police  officers  could  have  made  such  a catastrophic  decision.  As  a 
criminologist,  and  as  an  expert  on  police  and  police  use  of  force.  I’d 
like  to  understand  that  whole  process  of  what  went  on  in  the 
organization,  what  went  on  in  the  minds  of  the  people  there  that  let 
them  reach  these  extraordinary  conclusions  about  what  they  ought 
to  do. 

Fertile  ground  for  research 

LEN:  A moment  ago,  in  discussing  criminal  justice  research, 
you  mentioned  that  such  research  now  tends  to  be  conducted 
with  police.  What  areas  do  you  think  offer  the  most  fertile 
ground  for  research  at  this  time? 

KLOCKARS:  My  own  particular  interest  is  in  the  use  of  force,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  I’d  like  todo  is  give  police  agencies  a capacity 
to  analyze  their  own  use  of  force.  Most  police  agencies  in  this 
country  can't  tell  you  whether  they  have  more  force  this  year  than 
last  They  have  no  capacity  to  analyze  the  incidents  in  which  they 
have  used  force;  there's  no  capacity  to  compare  the  levels  of  the  use 
of  force  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  with  Philadelphia, 
with  New  York,  with  Baltimore  County.  That  is.  there's  no  capacity 
to  do  any  interagency  comparisons  because  the  way  those  depart- 
ments record  and  analyze  and  handle  the  record-keeping  on  use  of 
force  makes  those  comparisons  utterly  impossible  A major  area  in 
which  police  departments  can  advance  for  research  purposes  is  in 
the  analysis  of  the  use  of  force.  From  that  kind  of  analysis  we  can 
leam,  for  example,  that  certain  approaches  to  handling  certain  types 
of  situations  will  over  the  long  run  produce  less  injury  tocitizens  and 
less  injury  to  police  officers. 

Let  me  also  reiterate  an  important  distinction  that  I made  in  a 
previous  writing  and  is  now,  I think,  having  some  influence.  It’s  the 
difference  between  the  use  of  excessive  force  — that  phrase  — and 
the  excessive  use  of  force.  Y ou  can  have  excessive  use  of  force,  even 
though  you  have  no  use  of  excessive  force.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean.  You  can  pursue  a strategy  of  handling,  let's  say,  domestic 
violence  incidents.  Let’s  say  that  you  allow  officers  to  handle  those 
complaints  singlehandedly  — that  is,  you  allow  a single  officer  to 
handle  domestic-violence  complaints.  One  of  the  things  you  may 
find  as  a consequence  is  that  those  officers  find  themselves  in  lots 
of  use-of-force  situations.  Now,  they  may  perfectly  justify  those 
individual  officers  in  using  force  in  those  situations — they  may  use 
it  in  self-defense,  for  example  — but  what  you  find  is  that  if  you 
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(A  sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers, ) 

Don't  copy  Singapore 

"The  hoi  political  note  to  strike  this  year  is  to  get  tough  on  crime.  Where  will  it  lead?  Let's  hope  nowhere 
near  Singapore.  That  tiny  Asian  city-state  offers  vivid  proof  that  efforts  to  prevent  and  control  crime 
can  go  way  loo  far.  In  that  nation,  law  and  order  are  reversed  — first  order,  then  law.  Michael  Fay 
provides  the  evidence.  An  American  student  living  in  Singapore,  he  was  convicted  of  vandalism, 
criminal  mischief  and  possessing  stolen  property . . and  was  sentenced  to  four  months  in  prison,  a $2,230 
fine  — and  six  lashes  of  a soaked  rattan  cane,  delivered  full-force  by  a martial  arts  expert  There  are 
international  conventions  against  this  sort  of  thing,  but  Singapore  pays  them  no  mind.  Indeed,  the  tiny 
city-state  has  progressively  abandoned  the  foundations  of  justice.  There  are  no  jury  trials.  Suspects  can 
be  detained  for  years  without  charge.  Suspects  have  no  right  to  legal  counsel.  The  baneful  punishment 
for  petty  crime  is  a reminder  that  we  are,  all  of  us,  better  off  here  despite  high  crime.  In  the  United  States, 
you  cannot  easi  ly  be  punished  at  the  whim  of  government  You  cannot  be  tortured.  Y ou  cannot  be  forced 
to  testify  against  yourself.  Crime  in  the  United  States  is  a profound  problem,  and  it  seems  to  get  worse 
with  each  new  drive-by  shooting.  It  cannot  be  ignored.  But  Singapore  reminds  us  that  there  are  limits 
— that  we  are  right  to  rely  on  law  to  provide  order  rather  than  the  other  way  around." 

— USA  Today 
April  5.  1994 

Why  so  long? 

“The  public  had  a lot  of  questions  after  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  police  anested  Henry  Louis  Wallace 
for  the  murder  of  10  women  in  less  than  two  years.  The  big  one:  How  could  a man  kill  and  kill  and  kill 
without  anyone  knowing  a serial  killer  was  on  the  loose'’  The  police  responded  to  that  question  in  some 
detail  Thursday.  They  did  not  portray  the  investigation  as  perfect  — they  now  see  things  they  would 
have  done  differently  — but  they  did  show  why  the  early  murders  seemed  unrelated  and  how  links 
finally  emerged  that  led  to  the  arrest.  Police  say  until  the  last  three  murders,  no  pattern  was  apparent. 
These  didn't  stand  out  among  the  199  murders  here  during  that  period.  Wallace  didn't  fit  existing 
profiles  of  serial  killers.  Nobody  suspected  him.  People  who  could  have  linked  him  to  victims  didn't 
mention  him  to  police.  Police  did  not  investigate  at  the  victims'  workplaces,  where  Wallace  apparently 
met  some  of  them.  In  crime  novels,  and  often  in  real  life,  serial  killing  cases  are  easy  to  identify,  if  not 
to  solve.  This  one,  police  say,  wasn’t.  The  history  they  recounted  Thursday  supports  their  statement" 

— The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 

March  18,  1994 

Gun  control,  ACLU-style 

“In  the  background  of  the  national  gun-control  debate  is  the  existing  reality  of  American  cities,  where 
millions  of  guns  are  owned  illegally  by  gang  members  or  unaffiliated  thugs.  Last  summer,  Chicago 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  and  Housing  Authority  Chairman  Vincent  Lane  developed  a plan  for  conducting 
massive  searches  for  illegal  guns  in  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes,  a huge,  violence-saturated.  low-income 
housing  project.  Il  seemed  reasonable  to  suspect  that  an  apartment-to-apartment  search  would  turn  up 
illegal  guns.  But  as  soon  as  the  searches  began,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  went  to  court  to  stop 
them.  While  the  ACLU  has  not  been  typically  outspoken  about  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  own 
legally  registered  guns,  it  was  mortified  by  the  idea  of  'illegal  searches.  The  fact  that  such  searches 
would  likely  yield  lots  of  illegal  guns  didn't  seem  to  interest  the  civil-liberties  guardians.  And  last 
month,  in  its  never-ending  battle  to  keep  the  crime  rate  high,  the  ACLU  won  a major  victory — a Federal 
judge  issued  a temporary  restraining  order,  thereby  halting  the  sweeps.  Even  as  Congress  contemplates 
new  attempts  to  curb  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  own  legally  registered  guns,  courts  find  new 
reasons  to  hamper  police  efforts  to  stem  violence  caused  by  illegal  guns.  So  long  as  this  topsy-turvy 
circumstance  obtains,  arguments  for  even  stricter  gun-control  statutes  strike  us  as  so  much  nonsense.” 

— The  New  York  Post 
April  5.  1994 


The  Police  Corps: 
it  may  be  a nice 
idea,  but. . . 


By  Timothy  M.  Dees 

President  Clinton  has  offered  local  law  en- 
forcement an  opportunity  to  expand  its  ranks  at 
Federal  Government  expense  by  implementing 
the  Police  Corps  program. 

This  educational  plan,  patterned  after  the  mili- 
tary's Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  would 
fund  four  years  of  post-secondary  education  in 
return  for  four  years  of  service  as  local  police 
officers  after  graduation.  Students  enrolled  in  the 
program  would  attend  police  academy-type  train- 
ing during  their  summers  between  school  years,  or 
serve  in  non-swom  capacities  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  where  they  would  be  assigned  after 
graduation. 

This  seems  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  provide 
funding  for  college  educations  while  assisting 
financially-strapped  police  agencies  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  a commendable  effort.  In  its  proposed 
form,  it  is  also  a classically  bad  idea,  composed  by 
people  with  little  or  no  experience  in  practical 
police  work. 

Ripe  for  Exploitation 

The  Police  Corps  plan  is  ripe  for  exploitation 
by  less-than-ethical  entrepreneurs  with  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  serving  as  police  officers.  Police 
officers  must  undergo  a rigorous  background  check 
prior  to  being  sworn,  and  are  required  to  live 
exemplary,  law-abiding  lives  if  they  wish  to  retain 
their  jobs.  Few  applicants  to  this  program  would 
fail  to  qualify  as  1 8-y car-old  high  school  gradu- 
ates (with  the  exception  of  those  with  extensive 
juvenile  criminal  records,  who  in  most  cases  aren’t 
bound  for  college  anyway).  However,  many  will 
accumulate  bad  driving  records,  arrests  for  minor 
offenses,  and  substance  abuse  problems  while  in 
college. 

The  college  years  are  traditionally  the  time 
when  young  people  try  their  wings,  some  to  bad 
ends  Those  who  sustain  arrest  and  conviction 
records  reduce  their  prospects  for  a law  enforce- 
ment career  For  the  Police  Corps  student  who 


sought  to  evade  his  required  term  of  service,  it 
would  be  a simple  matter  to  reveal  a substance 
abuse  problem  just  prior  to  graduation,  gladly 
accepting  treatment,  but  making  him  an  unwise 
choice  to  appoint  toa  sworn  position  of  trust.  Once 
treated,  he  would  be  welcomed  into  any  number  of 
professional  careers  or  graduate  schools,  but  would 
still  be  a questionable  law  enforcement  candidate. 
To  require  this  person  to  then  pay  back  his  schol- 
arship would  seem  inequitable,  and  might  even  be 
an  exercise  in  futility  The  number  of  student 
loans  already  in  default  and  going  uncollected 
supports  this  notion. 

The  Police  Corps  plan  also  requires  the  agency 


Letters 


Brady  ballyhoo 

To  the  editor: 

Recent  media  reports  have  ballyhooed  the 
Brady  law  as  God's  gift  to  our  society,  citing  the 
fact  that  50  felons  were  prevented  from  buying 
firearms  in  the  short  time  since  its  inception. 

What  these  reports  almost  universally  ignore  is 
the  fact  that  the  jurisdictions  in  which  the  felons 
were  pre-empted  from  buying  a gun  happen  to 
require  a background  check  during  the  five-day 
waiting  period.  That’s  fine;  however,  many  juris- 
dictioas  do  not  have  this  requirement,  leaving  the 
Brady  law  a toothless  inconvenience  to  law-abid- 
ing citizens  attempting  to  purchase  a gun,  and 
quite  a joke  to  the  criminals.  (Did  you  know  that 
guns  are  used  by  law-abiding  citizens  over  2 
million  times  a year  to  stop  a crime?) 

The  media  has  also  chosen  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  National  Rifle  Association  has  supported 
mandatory  iastant  computerized  point-of-sale 
background  checks  before  the  Brady  Bill  even 
came  into  existence.  Under  the  NRA  system,  a 
criminal  who  tries  to  buy  a gun  is  stopped  on  the 
spot,  without  a paper  parade  and  without  10  bu- 
reaucrats making  money  on  the  investigation.  The 
inescapable  truth  that  criminals  will  travel  state  to 
stale  to  find  jurisdictions  without  any  background 
checks  is  also  addressed  by  the  NRA  position,  by 
establishing  a uniform  system  of  gun  control  na- 


tionwide. Isn’t  that  what  the  framers  of  the  Brady 
law  wanted  in  the  first  place? 

It’s  time  to  stop  blaming  guns,  and  lay  the 
blame  back  on  the  violent  predators  who  abuse 
them. 

HAL  KING 
Fresh  Meadows,  N Y 


A skein  of  yarns 

To  the  editor: 

1 am  hard  at  work  on  a book  on  humor  in  police 
work.  Chock  full  of  hilarious  true  stories  from 
around  the  world,  this  book  will  be  a laugh  riot 
from  start  to  finish  — if  plenty  of  fun-loving  folks 
dust  off  their  memories  and  send  them  to  me. 

There  are  lots  of  books  about  police  work  in 
which  a few  funny  tales  are  related,  but  my  book 
will  deal  exclusively  with  amusing  things  said  and 
done  in  the  course  of  policing.  This  book  will  teem 
with  funny  "war  stories”  about  all  sorts  of  police 
activities,  from  tracking  down  killers  to  reeling  in 
the  town  drunk.  There  will  be  comical  true  tales 
about  assaults,  holdups,  fraud  artists,  moronic 
crooks,  rural  and  small-town  justice,  rum-run- 
ners, pranks,  rookie  cops,  morality  dicks,  under- 
cover agents,  bizarre  predicaments,  funny  things 
said  by  culprits  when  arrested.  You  name  it,  it  will 
likely  be  there. 


Laughter  is  a great  tension-breaker,  which 
some  fortunate  folks  — many  police  officers 
included — can  turn  on  and  off  like  a light  switch. 
In  this  sad  old  world,  having  a sense  of  humor 
helps  tremendously  in  enabling  one  to  keep  one's 
marbles.  As  Mark  Twain  so  accurately  stated, 
"Against  the  assault  of  laughter,  nothing  can  stand  ” 
This  is  doubly  true  in  police  work,  where  humor  is 
an  extremely  handy  coping  device. 

I’ve  had  countless  dealings  with  police  since 
way  back  in  1951,  and  during  all  that  time  I’ve 
been  unabashedly  pro-cop.  I marvel  at  the  courage 
and  humanity  of  police  officers.  Almost  everyone 
acknowledges  the  courage,  but  too  little  is  known 
about  the  humanity . My  book  will  reveal  it  — and 
spotlight  it. 

I ask  anyone  who  has  funny,  true  stories  aris- 
ing out  of  police  work  to  please  send  them  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible,  by  mail,  fax  or  tape.  Please 
also  ask  others  to  do  the  same  — the  more  the 
merrier  Donors  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
book,  but  anyone  who  wishes  to  remain  anony- 
mous should  say  so  and  that’s  how  it  will  be 

PETER  V.  MacDONALD 
c/o  Mariposa  Inc.,  Attn  : David  Brown 
1960  U S.  1 South,  Suite  53 
St.  Augustine,  FL  32086 
Tel/Fax:  (519)  364-3344 


"In  its  proposed  form, 
the  Police  Corps 
is  a classically 
bad  idea,  composed 
by  people  with 
little  or  no 
experience  in 
practical  police  work." 


making  selections  for  this  program  to  predict  the 
emotional  development  of  applicants  beyond  the 
ability  of  any  selection  committee  to  date  Law 
enforcement  agencies  have  traditionally  had  the 
most  trouble  with  their  younger  applicants,  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  eligibility  age  range  Very 
young  officers  often  have  difficulty  as  authority 
figures,  and  view  their  new-found  power  as  far 
more  expansive  than  it  actually  is.  They  get  into 
more  trouble  off  duty,  and  have  a higher  incidence 
of  personnel  complaints  in  on-duty  situations. 
They  are  often  more  difficult  to  train  than  more 
mature  officers. 

The  Perils  of  Prediction 

Assessing  young  officer  applicants  is  difficult 
enough  at  the  age  of  21.  it  is  all  but  impossible 
when  the  applicants  are  barely  18  As  many  as  a 
third  of  military  service  academy  applicants  — 
typically  students  who  are  at  the  tops  of  their 
classes  academically  and  athletically — are  tound 
wanting  upon  entering  the  academies,  and  drop 
out  before  the  end  of  their  first  year  The  Police 
Corps  would  seek  far  more  entrants  than  the 
service  academies,  and  their  activities  as  college 
students  would  be  much  less  rigidly  controlled 
than  those  of  cadets  and  midshipmen.  How  could 
anyone  predict  what  these  people  are  going  to  be 
like  in  four  years,  when  they  aren't  finished  grow- 
ing up  yet? 

The  program’s  problems  continue  beyond 
col  lege  graduation  Police  Corps  graduates  would 
Continued  on  Page  16 


( Timothy  M Dees  is  a former  police  officer 
who  now  writes,  trains  and  consults  in  criminal 
justice  issues.  The  holder  of  a master's  degree  in 
t riminal  justice  from  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Dees  is  the  Nevada  state  director  of  the  American 
Society  of  Law  Enforcement  Trainers.) 
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Braiden : 

Leadership:  not  what 


(or  where)  we  think 


By  Chris  Braiden 

“The  great  leader  will  not  base  his  tactics  on 
the  temporary  spirit  of  the  masses,  but  on  the 
inexorable  laws  of  historical  development.  " 

— Rosa  Luxemburg 

Too  true.  I don't  think  much  of  the  psychology 
of  sheep.  It  seems  to  me  that  down  through  his- 
tory, whenever  great  changes  occurred  in  society, 
whenever  great  principles  were  involved,  as  a rule 
the  majority  was  wrong.  Leaders,  because  they 
have  vision  and  focus,  will  listen  to  single-issue 
groups,  but  they  will  not  pander  to  them.  Leaders 
do  what  is  right,  no  matter  where  the  pack  is 
heading. 

How  depressing  it  is  today  to  watch  politicians 
of  all  stripes  make  spectacles  of  themselves  on 
television  as  they  grovel  for  votes  by  throwing 
smut  at  each  other  The  tragedy  is  that  we  must 
vote  for  any  of  them.  For  too  many,  denigration 
has  replaced  integrity.  Incompetency  does  that  to 
people.  Leaders  have  no  need  to  put  others  down. 
They  have  no  need  for  slick  speechwriters  or 
muckrakers;  instead,  they  have  character  and  in- 
tegrity. Leaders  are  at  peace  with  themselves. 
They  don't  grovel  for  respect,  they  earn  it  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  as  the  man  on  television  keeps 
saying.  Leaders  don't  debase  their  competitors, 
they  outclass  them.  Sadly,  most  politicians  today 
wouldn’t  recognize  leadership  if  they  fell  over  it. 

Everywhere  one  looks  for  it  today,  leadership 
is  most  noticeable  by  its  absence.  We  just  can't 
seem  to  find  much  of  it  in  politics,  the  Civil 
Service  or  business  — despite  a massive  growth 
industry  on  the  subject.  Library  shelves  are  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  best-sellers.  Charismatic 
motivational  speakers  are  out  there  at  10-a-penny 
Few  of  them,  however,  are  leaders  themselves. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  said,  “Those  who  can't,  teach." 
Leadership  cannot  be  lectured;  it  must  be  demon- 
strated. Leadership  cannot  be  created;  it  must  be 
discovered.  One  cannot  teach  another  leadership; 
we  can  only  help  each  other  discover  it  within  — 
if  it  exists. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a 
desire  to  lead  and  an  ability  to  do  so.  Individuals 
cannot  make  themselves  leaders.  That  power 
belongs  to  others  who  freely  choose  to  make  one 
a leader.  And,  for  sure,  leadership  cannot  be 
bought.  If  it  could,  then  General  Motors,  the 


( Chris  Braiden,  a former  superintendent  with 
the  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Police  Service,  is  now  a 
law  enforcement  consultant  in  private  practice.) 


wealthiest  corporation  on  the  planet,  would  have 
bought  it.  Why  is  that  we  just  cannot  seem  to  find 
more  Lincolns,  Churchills,  Meirs  or  Martin  Lu- 
ther Kings?  I think  I know  why.  We  are  looking  for 
leadership  in  the  wrong  places,  and  we  are  looking 
for  the  wrong  things. 

What  Is  It? 

I don't  believe  there  is  a shortage  of  leadership 
among  us.  Every  generation  of  every  race  and 
culture  gets  its  fair  share.  The  problem  is  twofold. 
First,  leadership  is  rarely  found  where  we  expect 
it  to  be  _ attached  to  high  position  or  tide  — and 
so  we  presume  it  doesn’t  exist.  Furthermore,  where 
it  does  exist,  more  often  than  not  those  who  have 


not  function  without  him.  One  fellow  in  the  group 
sets  out  to  find  Leo.  Several  years  later  he  does, 
and  discovers  Leo  in  his  original  role:  as  chief  and 
guiding  spirit  of  a great  race  of  people  who  love 
and  respect  him.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that 
leadership  is  rarely  found  where  we  expect  it  to  be. 
It  is  a rare  find  at  the  top  of  things.  True  leadership 
often  goes  about  its  business  — unnoticed  on 
the  edges. 

I am  fond  of  the  television  show  “M*A*S*H.” 
because  it,  too,  contains  a lesson  on  leadership. 
Who  is  the  true  leader  of  the  M.A.S.H.  unit?  To 
whom  does  everyone  turn  when  things  go  wrong? 
Whose  disappearance  would  be  missed  the  most? 
Radar.  Radar  is  Leo.  Radar  knows  the  most  about 


" The  qualities  found  in  leaders  are  many  and  varied,  but 
two  are  constant  and  irreplaceable:  altruism  and 
character.  No  combination  of  any  of  the  rest  can  make  up 
for  an  absence  of  these  two." 


it  don't  know  that  they  do.  Hans  Selye  had  it  right 
when  he  said,  “Remember,  no  matter  what  your 
degree  or  title,  your  highest  rank  is  the  reputation 
of  your  name.  You  are  worth  as  much  as  your  past 
accomplishments  make  you.  You  are  worth  as 
much  as  your  ability  to  win  your  neighbor’s  love." 
How  many  presidents  or  prime  ministers  do  we 
remember?  Not  many.  Why  do  we  remember 
those  few?  We  remember  them  because  of  who 
they  were,  not  what  they  were. 

Herman  Hesse,  in  his  book  “Journey  to  the 
East,"  offers  an  allegory  about  leadership.  A group 
of  people  who  have  achieved  great  success  in  the 
business  world  set  out  on  an  expedition.  Leo,  a 
native,  joins  the  expedition  as  a servant  to  the  rest 
In  addition  to  caring  for  the  travelers'  every  need, 
Leo  tells  stories  around  the  campfire  at  night, 
listens  to  the  troubles  of  all,  and  becomes,  over 
time,  their  confidante.  Although  only  a servant, 
Leo  becomes  the  one  upon  whom  the  rest  depend 
for  everything.  He  is  the  glue  that  holds  the  group 
together.  The  expedition  has  been  very  success- 
ful; morale  is  high,  and  there  is  great  cooperation 
by  all.  One  morning,  they  awake  to  find  Leo  gone. 
They  try  to  carry  on  without  him,  but  in  short  order 
the  group  splits  into  factions.  They  begin  to  fight 
among  themselves  and  eventually  the  expedition 
grinds  to  a halt  Without  realizing  it,  they  had 
become  so  dependent  upon  Leo  that  they  could 


everyone  and  everything;  Radar  takes  care  of  eve- 
rything. Radar  is  a confidante  to  the  rest;  Radar  is 
the  “fixer  of  broken  things."  So,  too,  in  the  healthy 
home,  it  is  the  mother  who  leads  while  the  father 
thinks  he  is  doing  so.  So  it  is  in  the  workplace. 
More  than  a few  secretaries  have  been  recognized 
for  their  leadership  talents  and  are  now  CEOs. 
True  leaders  always  start  out  as  servants  of  others. 

Managing  Is  Not  Leading 

I am  color-blind.  No  matter  how  hard  I try,  I 
cannot  see  the  difference  between  some  colors. 
It’s  the  same  with  intellectual  eyesight.  Some 
people  see.  Some  people  see  what  they  are  shown. 
Some  people  cannot  see  at  all.  It  is  just  the  way  of 
things.  Leaders  have  the  innate  ability  to  see  new 
things.  Managers  can  only  see  what  has  been 
shown  before.  Managers  like  things  known;  lead- 
ers seek  out  the  unknown.  Managers  control  and 
contain;  leaders  create  and  liberate.  Managers  like 
followers;  leaders  champion  free-thinkers.  Man- 
agers administer  systems;  leaders  inspire  people. 

Managers  are  process-driven;  they  like  effi- 
ciency (doing  things  right).  Leaders  are  cause- 
driven;  they  focus  on  effectiveness  (doing  the 
right  things).  If  we  are  doing  the  wrong  things, 
then  it  matters  little  how  well  we  do  them.  Peter 
Drucker  put  it  so  simply  when  he  said,  “There  is 
nothing  so  senseless  as  doing  efficiently  that  which 


need  not  be  done  at  all."  Managers  distrust  and 
thus  rely  on  systems  to  control.  Leaders  trust  and 
so  rely  on  values  to  inspire.  Leaders  personify  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  which  was  captured  by  the 
person  who  said,  “Minds  are  not  vessels  to  be 
filled,  but  fires  to  be  set  alight." 

The  most  basic  difference  between  leaders  and 
managers  is  this:  Managers  think  it  is  their  job  to 
run  the  organization  well.  That  is  why,  more  often 
than  not,  managers  give  themselves  ulcers  trying 
to  know  and  control  everything.  Leaders  know  it 
is  their  job  to  make  sure  the  organization  is  run 
well  by  others.  Leaders  concentrate  on  having  the 
right  people,  in  the  right  places,  doing  the  right 
things  Leaders  are  comfortable  sharing  authority 
and  responsibility,  successes  and  failures,  with 
other  leaders 

In  any  organization,  there  are  two  structures — 
the  formal  one  and  the  informal  one.  It  is  the 
informal  structure,  however,  that  becomes  the 
culture  of  the  organization.  The  formal  structure 
represents  the  theory  of  what  is  supposed  to  be. 
The  culture  represents  the  reality  of  what  actually 
is.  Perhaps  culture  can  best  be  described  this  way: 
“Around  here,  this  is  how  we  do  things."  For 
example,  the  Rodney  King  incident  provided  an 
insight  into  the  culture  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  One  could  never  gain  that  insight  by 
studying  the  formal  structure  of  that  organization. 
In  the  formal  structure  of  the  organization,  people 
respond  grudgingly  to  the  manager  through  rules, 
regulations  and  policies,  because  they  have  to.  In 
the  culture,  people  respond  naturally  to  the  leader 
because  they  want  to.  If  the  only  thing  generating 
respect  is  the  position  or  title,  you  have  an  official. 
If  esteem  attaches  to  the  name,  you  have  a leader 

Leadership  Qualities 

Leadership  is  a human  quality.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  position  or  profile,  title  or  trappings.  In 
fact,  history  records  that  the  best  leaders  were 
invariably  unaffected  and  humble.  The  qualities 
found  in  leaders  are  many  and  varied,  but  two  are 
constant  and  irreplaceable:  altruism  and  charac- 
ter. Too  bad  they  can’t  be  tested  for,  like  steroids, 
or  manufactured  in  the  form  of  an  enema.  No 
combination  of  any  of  the  rest  can  make  up  for  an 
absence  of  these  two.  The  definition  of  leadership 
is  simple:  Going  out  ahead  to  show  the  way  The 
test  to  determine  whether  one  is  a leader  is  just  as 
simple:  Do  those  who  follow  become  better  ser- 
vants of  others?  And  because  we  have  precon- 
ceived ideas  about  what  leadership  looks  like,  we 
look  for  a generic  type:  male,  charismatic  and 


strong. 

There  is  no  single  leader  personality.  In  reality, 
leadership  comes  in  any  gender,  color  and  person- 
ality type.  Florence  Nightingale  was  a nurse  who 
ministered  to  the  injured  and  maimed  during  the 
Crimean  War.  When  she  returned  to  England, 
having  witnessed  what  she  did,  she  set  out  to 
create  a medical  system  that  would  care  for  the 
poor  and  dispossessed.  By  the  time  she  finished, 
she  had  revolutionized  the  health-care  system  of 
not  only  England,  but  all  of  Europe.  In  the  process, 
she  achieved  more  than  all  of  the  doctors  and 
politicians  of  the  time  combined.  Golda  Meir  and 
Maggie  Thatcher  might  be  the  best  political  lead- 
ers their  respective  countries  have  produced  since 
the  Second  World  War  — “mere  women"  both! 
Mahatma  Gandhi  was  a great  leader  though  pyg- 
myish  in  physical  stature.  Mother  Teresa  is  an 
inspiration  to  many,  though  old  and  frail.  All  of 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 


A driving  need  to  find  answers: 

Policing's  'wondering  philosopher'  returns 


How  to  Stop  Crime. 

By  Anthony  V.  Bouza. 

New  York:  Plenum  Press,  1994. 
435  pp. 


By  William  F.  McCarthy 


In  his  latest  book/crime  journal, 
Tony  Bouza  once  again  sounds  his 
unique  voice,  which  has  long  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  most  literate 
and  colorful  characters  in  the  world  of 
law  enforcement.  Bouza,  whose  career 
track  has  taken  him  from  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  to  the  police 
chiefs  job  in  Minneapolis  and  now  to  a 
campaign  for  the  governorship  of 
Minnesota,  writes  a a wondering  classi- 
cal philosopher,  informed  about  the 
world  of  crime  and  driven  by  the  need 
to  find  solutions. 

Bouza  asks  matter-of-factly,  “Is  the 
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great  American  experiment  dying?"  The 
criminal  justice  system  has  failed  the 
people,  he  states,  by  not  educating  them 
about  the  many  complexities  of  crime. 
He  views  just  as  harshly  the  system’s 
failure  to  design  and  research  strategies 
in  conjunction  with  academia  in  a pro- 
fessional, verifiable  manner. 


American  crime-control  policy  is 
seen  as  being  stuck  at  a draconian  pole. 
Every  legislator  rushes  to  impose  his  or 
her  tough  views,  pausing  only  to  re- 
ceive accolades.  Mandatory  sentences 
and  an  upward  ratcheting  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  charges  are  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Former  President  Bush's  self-her- 
alded "war  on  drugs”  is  written  off  as  a 
farcical,  cynical  travesty  foisted  by  a 
quick-fix  executive  on  a gullible,  fright- 
ened public  that,  in  its  angst,  has  shown 
itself  willing  to  embrace  simplistic 
answers.  As  a result,  America's  crimi- 


nal justice  system  ends  up  bearing  more 
of  a resemblance  to  the  bazaar  in 
Baghdad  than  to  any  idealized  vision  of 
an  integrated  whole. 

Bouza  insists,  however,  that  "the 
people  are  eager  for  the  truth,  however 
unpalatable  it  may  turn  out  to  be.”  And, 
in  keeping  with  that,  chances  are  that 


the  politicians  and  other  public  offi- 
cials underestimate  the  public’s  recep- 
tion to  harsh  truths.  Television  images 
offer  sacrificial  symbols  — “wilding,” 
Willie  Horton,  etc.  — that  convey 
unmistakably  clear  messages.  “They 
pander  to  our  basest  instincts  on  race,” 
the  author  observes,  "without  offering 
a clue  to  the  white  responsibility  for  the 
conditions  that  make  depredations, 
victimizations  and  riots  acts  of  pro- 
test.” Above  all,  Bouza  says,  crime  is 
an  economic  problem. 

Bouza  claims  that  statistics  demon- 
strate the  utter  failure  of  mindlessly 


“A  cursory  review  of  the  literature  [and]  of  the 
policies  and  practices  used  to  combat  street 
crime  reveals  a paucity  of  wit  and  planning,  and 
a plethora  of  action  programs  that  have  little 
relation  to  the  complex  factors  at  work.” 
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“Above  Suspicion”  is  the  riveting 
account  of  FBI  Special  Agent  Mark 
Putnam’s  post-academy  assignment  to 
the  eastern  Kentucky  town  of  Pikeville, 
and  his  relationship  to  Susan  Smith,  an 
informant  he  would  later  kill  This  is 
the  story  of  a young  man  from  a blue- 
collar  background  who  dreamed  of  the 
day  he  would  join  the  ranks  of  the  elite 
Federal  investigative  agency,  never 
once  imagining  that  he  would  resign 
from  it  in  disgrace  and  be  imprisoned 
for  manslaughter 

What  caused  an  overzealous,  worka- 
holic young  agent  to  fall?  Simply  stated, 
Putnam  violated  the  rule  against  inti- 
macy with  an  informant.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  becoming  emotionally  involved  with 
an  informant.  Putnam  knew  it,  but  his 
drive  for  achievement  clouded  his  judg- 
ment, He  erred  by  allowing  Smith  to 
call  his  office  too  often  or  to  call  him  at 
home  whenever  she  felt  the  urge  to  talk 
to  him  or  to  his  wife,  Kathy,  who  often 
sympathized  with  Susan’s  plight,  in- 
cluding family  and  drug  difficulties. 

The  lovely  informant  fell  in  love 
with  Special  Agent  Putnam.  He  be- 
came her  knight  in  shining  armor.  He 
was  young,  handsome,  intelligent,  had 
a great  job  with  a promising  future,  and, 
most  of  all,  was  kind  and  decent.  Susan 
had  yet  to  meet  a man  with  these  quali- 
ties. She  would  risk  danger  in  order  to 


of  a promising 

further  his  career  and  prove  her  loyalty 
to  him.  Susan  would  even  have  died  for 
him,  eventually,  she  did. 

When  Susan  confronted  Putnam 
with  the  specious  assertion  that  she  was 
carrying  his  baby,  the  agent  dismissed 
the  idea  as  wishful  thinking  on  her  part, 
another  of  her  drug-induced  fantasies. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  transferred  to 
Florida,  much  to  his  delight  and  that  of 
his  wife.  The  stress  of  living  in  eastern 
Kentucky  was  taking  a toll  on  the  young 
family  from  Connecticut.  The  new 
assignment  was  delightful,  even  if  Susan 
did  continue  to  telephone  him  at  home, 
threatening  to  expose  Putnam  if  he  did 
not  divorce  and  return  to  marry  her 

A Federal  trial  in  Kentucky  required 
that  Putnam  return  to  testify  for  the 
prosecution.  He  was  lodged  in  Pikev- 
ille at  the  same  motel  as  Susan  Smith 
and  another  informant.  Susan  visited. 
She  was  confrontational,  wanting  to 
know  what  he  intended  to  do  about 
"their”  baby.  They  decided  todrive  into 
the  mountains  to  discuss  the  issue. 

While  there,  Putnam’s  faithful  in- 
formant, upset  by  what  she  perceived 
as  his  lack  of  concern  for  her,  began  to 
physically  attack  the  man  she  desired 
so  greatly.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
moment.  Putnam  defended  himself  and 
lost  control  by  choking  the  life  out  of 
this  young  mountain  woman.  Now  in  a 
panic  after  realizing  she  was  dead,  he 
dumped  her  body  into  a ditch  over  the 
mountainside. 

The  body  was  not  found  for  more 
than  a year,  and  would  not  have  been 
discovered  without  Putnam  voluntarily 
disclosing  the  location  of  the  remains. 
In  the  year  following  the  killing,  he 
found  himself  in  deep  anguish,  suffer- 


FBI  rookie 

ing  physical  symptoms  that  included 
excessive  scratching,  diarrhea,  a weight 
loss  of  30  pounds,  and  blood  in  his 
urine  He  lived  inconstant  fear  ofbeing 
exposed.  Finally,  the  FBI  relented  to 
pressure  from  detectives  in  Kentucky 
and  agreed  to  administer  a polygraph 
test  to  Putnam,  even  though,  in  their 
opinion,  the  promising  young  agent 
was  above  suspicion. 

The  author.  Joe  Sharkey,  has  done  a 
brilliant  job  of  exposing  some  of  the 
ethical  considerations  of  undercover 
work  by  the  FBI,  and  their  tragic  conse- 
quences. From  the  outset,  assigning  a 
young  agent  to  a culture  such  as  eastern 
Kentucky,  with  little  in  the  way  of  ac- 
tive supervision,  is  suspect  Putnam 
had  no  previous  law  enforcement  expe- 
rience, and  the  basic  FBI  Academy 
training  proved  insufficient  to  counter 
the  demands  placed  upon  a rookie  agent 
Then  there  is  the  woeful,  negligent  treat- 
ment of  the  Federal  informants.  While 
the  FBI  is  noted  for  having  deep  pock- 
ets, thus  providing  resources  for  ade- 
quate intelligence-gathering,  the  lack 
of  protection  for  the  informants,  as  this 
book  illustrates,  is  unethical  at  a mini- 
mum. 

Each  chapter  of  “Above  Suspicion” 
is  laden  with  intrigue  and  suspense 
The  book  is  difficult  to  put  down  once 
one  starts  reading  it.  making  it,  on  the 
whole,  a highly  recommended  true- 
crime  tale. 
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harsh  policies  that  have  left  untouched 
the  underlying  causes  of  crime  “What 
even  a cursory  review  of  the  literature, 
or  an  examination  of  the  policies  and 
practices  being  used  to  combat  street 
crime  in  America,  reveals  is  a paucity 
of  wit  and  planning,  and  a plethora  of 
action  programs  that  have  little  relation 
to  the  complex  factors  at  work  ” 

He  goes  on  to  ponder:  "If  we  arc  the 
Dr.  Frankensteins  behind  such  mon- 
sters as  Willie  Horton,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  recognize  that  what  we  are 
looking  at  is  the  White  Problem.  We  are 
the  enemy.”  According  to  Bouza,  it  is 
our  obsession  with  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion, coupled  with  an  indifference  to 
the  plight  of  the  blacks  and  the  poor. 


that  produces  the  crime  and  violence 
we  so  eloquently  deplore. 

The  phrase  “law  and  order,”  Bouza 
posits,  has  become  “merely  code  words 
that  mask  what  might  be  called  a white 
plot  to  keep  the  underclass  under  con- 
trol and  out  of  sight.”  While  they  need 
the  police,  they  fear  police  abuses.  They 
see  "law  and  order”  as  a Trojan  horse  of 
oppression.  (At  the  same  time,  he  says, 
the  implicit  police  mission  to  control 
the  underclass  is  coupled  with  a general 
lack  of  the  legal  tools  needed  to  accom- 
plish that  task,  creating  the  simmering 
frustration  that  is  so  often  found  among 
cops  today.) 

In  a statement  certain  to  rattle 

Continued  on  Page  19 


• • • Investigator  Tina  Paris  is  a 

i page-turner  with  a surefire 

Surprise  ending.  ’ -Michael  Connelly,  Edgar  Award-winning  author  of 
The  Block  Echo  and  The  Concrete  Blonde 

“Ingenious,  scary,  and  crammed  with  the  I 

fascinating  details  of  a life  most  of  us  couldn’t  imagine  daring  to  live. . . ’’ 
— Rosellen  Brown,  author  of  Before  and  After 

“Authentic  police  drama... 

told  from  a womans  perspective  by  a woman  who  has  been  there." 

-Dorothy  Schulz,  president,  Northeast  Policewoman's  Association 
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No  need  for  worry  — just  vigilance: 


Get  ready  for  the  World  Cup 


Continued  from  Page  3 

and  we're  in  constant  contact  with  U S. 

law  enforcement  agencies.” 

Drew,  a 20-year  police  veteran  who 
spoke  about  soccer-related  criminal 
activity  during  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences  in  Chicago  last  month,  said  he 
based  his  prediction  on  the  prohibitive 
costs  of  overseas  airfares,  high  ticket 
prices  for  the  games  and  the  distances 
between  the  U.S.  sites.  “All  of  those 
factors  taken  together  could  be  a suc- 
cessful influence  to  ensure  that  things 
go  smoothly  and  peacefully" 

The  opening  match  of  the  month- 
long tournament  — Germany  vs.  Bo- 
livia — is  scheduled  for  June  17  at 
Chicago’s  Soldier  Field.  Subsequent 
games  will  be  played  in  East  Ruther- 
ford, NJ.;  Foxboro,  Mass.;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Orlando,  Fla.;  Dallas;  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.,  and  Pontiac,  Mich.  The 
tournament's  championship  game  will 
be  played  at  the  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasadena 
on  July  17 

Drew  oversees  the  work  of  over  1 00 
members  of  the  Football  Unit  who  are 
deployed  throughout  Britain.  It  was  set 
up  in  1989,  after  a series  of  outbreaks  of 
violence  among  soccer  fans,  including 
the  1985  riot  that  killed  41  Italian  and 
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British  fans  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  The 
unit  identifies  and  tracks  the  activities 
of  people  “who  use  football  (as  the 
Bnush  call  soccer]  to  travel  around  and 
commit  various  criminal  activities," 
Drew  said  in  a recent  interview  with 
LEN. 

Soccer  criminals,  or  hooligans  as 

Downplay  the  reputations 
of  soccer  hooligans, 
recommends  a British 
police  expert.  Some 
groups  thrive  on 
notoriety,  and  would  love 
to  see  in  print  that  they 
are  the  worst-behaved. 

they  are  typically  referred  to,  commit  a 
surprisingly  diverse  array  of  crime  and 
violence,  observed  Drew.  “Violence  is 
the  one  that's  most  commonly  associ- 
ated and  the  one  that  gets  the  most 
headlines,”  he  said.  “But  in  Sweden  in 
1992,  where  the  European  champion- 
ships were  held,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon offenses  there  was  the  passing  of 
counterfeit  British  currency." 

“You  name  the  crime,  and  we’ve 
had  people  involved  in  it,”  Drew  added. 
"Very  few  of  the  people  we  look  at  have 
only  one  conviction.  Many  have  con- 
victions on  a whole  range  of  criminal 
offenses." 

He  noted  that  some  soccer  hooli- 
gans are  members  of  right-wing  ex- 
tremist organizations  who  use  the 
matches  to  recruit  members  and  settle 
scores  with  enemies. 

The  unit  has  helped  to  reduce  the 
number  of  arrests  that  occur  at  English 
soccer  matches.  During  the  1992-93 
season.  4,588  people  were  arrested 
compared  to  5,096  in  the  prior  season 
— an  8 percent  decrease.  Drew  noted. 
"Our  indications  are  that  it  will  be  on  a 
similar  par  this  year,"  he  said. 

Because  it  is  one  of  just  a handful  of 
similar  units  around  the  world  — the 
others  are  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many — Drew’s  Football  Unit  often 


confers  with  law  enforcement  officials 
in  countries  playing  host  to  tourna- 
ments and  championships,  advising 
them  of  the  proper  security  measures  to 
take  to  head  off  any  threat  of  violence. 
Intelligence-gathering  about  known 
hooligans  is  among  the  unit's  most 
useful  tools,  said  Drew,  but  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one. 

“We  use  segregation  of  the  support- 
ers [of  rival  teams]  inside  the  stadi- 
ums," he  said.  “We  have  bans  on  the 
sale  of  alcohol.  We  use  closed-circuit 
television  effectively,  and  also  rely  on 
the  assistance  of  stewards  and  private 
security  officials  at  the  stadiums.” 
Another  useful  tip  suggested  by 
Drew  is  to  downplay  the  reputations  of 
loosely  organized  groups  of  hooligans, 
who,  like  members  of  U.S.  gangs,  thrive 
on  notoriety.  “Some  of  the  hooligan 
groups  would  love  it  seen  in  print  that 
they  are  the  worst.  We  don’t  talk  about 
that  here.  We  never  say  which  club  has 
the  worst-behaved  fans.” 

Drew's  assessment  is  in  stark  con- 
trast to  one  issued  by  his  Dutch  counter- 
part late  last  year.  Paul  Verhagen,  who 
heads  the  Netherlands’  football  secu- 
rity unit,  warned  of  the  possibility  of 
widespread  violence  at  the  World  Cup 
games  in  the  U.S.,  saying  he  has  evi- 
dence that  violent  fans  are  organizing 
themselves  to  travel  to  America.  “They 
are  raising  money,”  Verhagen  told  The 
New  York  Daily  News  last  November. 
“Some  of  them  are  selling  drugs,  scalp- 
ing game  tickets  and  other  criminal 
things  like  robberies  and  burglaries. 
They’ll  be  in  America.” 

Verhagen  said  the  hooligan  groups 
have  no  qualms  about  causing  trouble 
in  foreign  countries.  “Whenver  they'll 
have  the  chance,  they’ll  riot.  I’d  close 
downtown  areas  and  business  centers 
during  the  World  Cup.” 

While  downplaying  the  possibility 
of  violence  from  foreign  soccer  fans. 
World  Cup  organizers  in  the  U.S.  have 
asked  the  National  Guard  in  states  where 
the  games  will  be  played  to  reschedule 
training  of  guardsmen  who  are  emer- 
gency personnel  in  civilian  life  so  that 
as  many  police  and  paramedics  as  pos- 
sible can  be  deployed  in  the  event  of 
trouble. 
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LEN  interview: 

Dr.  Carl  Klockars 

Continued  from  Page  12 

assign  two  officers  to  those  domestic-violence  complaints,  those  officers  may  not 
have  to  use  force  at  all.  So  it’s  possible  to  discover  ways  of  handling  situations  so 
as  to  avoid  having  to  use  force.  That's  what  we  call  the  problem  of  excessive  use 
of  force,  though  not  a use  of  excessive  force.  There  are  probably  lots  of  opportu- 
nities in  policing  for  police  agencies  to  discover  that  handling  certain  types  of 
situations  in  certain  types  of  ways  will  reduce  the  need  to  use  force.  But  it’s  only 
when  you’re  able  to  collect  data  on  use-of-force  incidents  over  time  that  you  begin 
to  see  these  patterns. 

LEN:  The  Police  Foundation  recently  published  a study  of  use  of  force,  and 
the  IACP,  which  was  involved  in  the  study,  voiced  some  concern  about 
precisely  the  use  of  the  phrase  “excessive  force."  Their  concern  was  that  you 
can’t  really  analyze  the  available  data  and  make  comparisons  from  depart- 
ment to  department  because  you  don’t  know  how  they  interpret  that  phrase. 
Should  the  Federal  Government  get  more  involved  in  this  area,  in  a sense  of 
trying  to  come  up  with  standardization  of  terms? 

KLOCKARS:  What  I would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Government  support  is  a 
uniform  force-reporting  system.  That  is,  I would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment develop — with  the  cooperation,  let’s  say  of  a small  group  of  police  agencies 
to  start  out  with  — a way  of  recording  use-of-force  incidents  that  would  be 
standard  across  police  agencies.  The 
whole  idea  of  this  is  not  to  pick  on  any 
police  agency;  there  could  be  very  good 
reasons  why  one  police  agency  uses 
force  at  a higher  rate  than  another.  1 
don 't  have  any  problem  with  that.  But  i f 
we’re  going  to  learn  about  use  of  force 
by  police,  then  we  have  to  have  some 
mechanism  of  recording  those  incidents 
and  allowing  the  analysis  of  those  inci- 
dents to  occur.  If  you  have  all  sorts  of 
different  reporting  systems,  with  dif- 
ferent definitions  and  rules,  you  simply 
can’t  do  that  analysis.  So  I’d  like  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  involved  in 
creating  a kind  of  model  system  for 
record  and  analyzing  use-of-force  inci- 
dents. That  would  be  a great  help  to 
police.  You  see,  it’s  exactly  the  same  thing  as  medical  researchers  in  evaluating 
the  use  of  surgery,  and  whether  or  not  one  surgical  procedure  is  more  effective  than 
another.  If  medical  science  is  to  advance,  it  has  to  have  that  kind  of  information 
on  the  outcomes  of  its  practices,  and  the  same  is  absolutely  true  of  police 

The  politics  of  research 

LEN:  Based  on  your  long  involvement  with  criminal  justice  research,  to  what 
extent  do  you  think  politics  plays  a role  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  research 
funds? 

KLOCKARS:  Most  of  my  experience  has  been  in  working  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  and  for  that  agency  I have  reviewed  grant  proposals  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  various  program  areas  for  probably  20  years.  I'm  only  one  of  four  or 
five  people  who  reviews  grants  for  police,  and  my  experience  on  those  grant- 
review  panels  has  left  me  extraordinarily  impressed  with  the  quality  of  work  that 
the  reviewers  put  in,  with  the  sincerity  of  the  reviewers’  comments  and  evalu- 
ations, and  with  that  part  of  the  peer-review  process. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  a substantial  amount  of  politics  that  affects  the  awarding 
of  grants.  That  is,  peer  review  is  one  part  of  the  process,  and  an  advisory  one  at  that 
Political  considerations  govern  to  a substantial  extent  the  setting  of  the  NU  agenda. 
There  are  also  relationships  that  grow  up  between  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
and  groups  like  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum  and  the  Police  Foundation, 
who  are  regular  recipients  of  NU  grants.  In  defense  of  those  agencies,  though, 
they’re  right  there  in  Washington,  they're  geared  up  for  it,  they  have  research  staffs 
that  are  focused  on  those  issues,  and  we  can  expect  a high  degree  of  success  by 
institutions  of  that  kind  in  grant-getting  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are  specialized. 
If  the  agency  is  good  at  it,  and  produces  — well,  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  If 
I were  the  NU  director,  I don’t  know  that  I would  do  anything  different. 

LEN:  If  you  were  given  a blank  check,  any  amount  of  money  you’d  care  to 
write  in,  and  were  told  you  could  do  with  it  anything  in  policing  that  you 
wanted  to,  what  would  you  do? 

KLOCKARS:  I’d  tell  you  to  hold  your  check.  The  problem  with  policing  is  not 
money.  Crime  is  not  going  to  go  away  or  get  better  if  we  throw  more  money  at  it. 
It’s  not  going  to  go  away  buying  more  police,  or  more  police  cars,  or  more 
computers.  So  I’d  tell  you  to  keep  your  money. 


Moving? 

Don't  leave  your  subscription  to  LEN  behind.  To 
ensure  best  service,  send  change-of-address  notices 
to  the  Subscription  Department  at  least  6-8  weeks 
prior  to  effective  date. 


"We  have  to  have  some 
mechanism  of  recording 
[use-of-force]  incidents 
and  allowing  the  analysis 
of  those  incidents  to 
occur.  If  you  have  all 
sorts  of  different  reporting 
systems,  definitions  and 
rules,  you  simply  can’t  do 
that  analysis." 
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Upcoming  Events 


MAY 

21-24.  Annual  Legislative  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations  Washington,  D.C. 
$150. 

23-24.  Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Wilmington.  Del. 

23-25.  Understanding  Body  Language  in 
Interviewing.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware  Owings  Mills,  Md. 

23-25.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Tempe,  Ariz.  $495. 
23-26.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111. 
$400. 

23-27.  Vital  Installation  Physical  Security. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale  Corp 
Dulles  International  Training  Center,  Va. 

23-27.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $450. 

23-27.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $525. 

23-27.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $450. 

23-27.  Basic  Investigative  Techniques: 
Missing/Abducled  Children.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

23- 27.  Bloodstain  Pattern  Analysis  with 
Computers.  Presented  by  Barton  County 
Community  College.  Great  Bend,  Kan.  $200. 

24- 26.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Birmingham,  Ala.  S 1 59/S  1 35/ 
$85. 

24- 27.  Advanced  Sex  Crime  Investigative 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando.  Fla.  $285. 

25- 26.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

26- 27.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Braintree,  Mass. 

31-June  24.  School  of  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  Dallas.  $75(V$595. 


JUNE 

1.  Hate/Bias  Crime  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office,  Western 
District  of  Washington.  Seattle. 

1-3.  Defense  Without  Damage:  Reducing 
Civil  Liability.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege. Orlando,  Fla.  $275. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  New  Orleans.  $495. 

1- 3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.  $495. 

2- 3.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $325. 

6-8.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Huntington,  W Va.  $159/$  135/ 
$85. 

6-8.  Fraud  Training.  Presented  by  the  In- 
vestigation Training  Institute.  Philadelphia. 
$595. 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  Boise,  Ida.  $495. 

6-10.  Basic  Composite  Art  Sketching. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  Dl.  S350. 

6-10.  Criminal  Personality  Profiling.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $550. 

6-10.  Driver  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  Barton  County  Community  College.  Great 
Bend,  Kan.  $200. 

6-10.  Basic  Training  for  Child  Abuse 
Prosecutors.  Presented  by  the  National 
Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse 
Scottsdale,  Anz.  $355/$425 

6-10.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

6-10.  Verbal  Judo  — Training  the  Trainer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $525. 

6- 10.  Drug  Unit  Commander’s  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

7- 8.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  Chi- 
cago. $335. 

7-9.  Tactical  Groundfighting.  Presented 
by  Modem  Warrior  Inc.  Lindenhurst,  N Y 


8-10.  Tactics  for  the  Drug  Unit 
Commander.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $275. 

8- 10.  Managing  Civil  Disturbances  & 
Violent  Urban  Disorders.  Presented  by 
Executech  Internationale  Corp,  Dulles  Inter- 
national Training  Center,  Va. 

9.  The  Changing  Nature  of  Terrorism. 
Presented  by  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security  Washington,  D.C.  $100. 

9- 10.  Confrontation:  Violence  in  the 
Workplace.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute.  Chicago.  $335. 

12- 24.  Career  Prosecutor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  College  of  District 
Attorneys.  Houston. 

13- 14.  Corporate  Aviation  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
Chicago.  $335 

13-15.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  $ 1 59/S  1 35/ 
$85. 

13-17.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $600. 

13-17.  Airborne  Counterdrug  Operations 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
Olympia,  Wash. 

13-17.  Basic  Police  Juvenile  Officer 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Studies.  Austin,  Tex.  $150. 

13-17.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Technician's 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $525. 

13-17.  Advanced  Narcotic  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

13-17.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

13-17.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Lexington,  N.C.  $450. 

13-27.  Advanced  Composite  Art 
Sketching.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  Dl. 
$450. 

15-17.  A Dilemma:  The  Marginal  Police 
Employee.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando,  Fla.  $195. 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


American  Defense  Preparedness 
Association,  2 101  Wilson  Blvd.,  Suite  400, 
Arlington,  VA  22101.  Fax:  (703)  522- 1 885. 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Chapter,  Attn..  Mayer 
Nudell,  2 10  E Fairfax  St..  #2 14,  Falls  Church, 
VA  22046-2906.  (703)  237-2513.  Fax:  (703) 
533-0358. 

Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J.  Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R R 3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1243.  Fax: 
(316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd . , Suite  1 607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 

Executech  Internationale  Corp.,  P O Box 
365,  Sterling,  VA  20167.  (703)  709-5805. 
Fax.  (703)  709-5807 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville,  VA 
22611.(703)  955-1128 

Fedeial  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  Building  67. 
Glynco,  GA  31524.  (800)  743-5382  Fax: 
(912)  267-2894. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 


78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030-  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O.  Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT05482.  (802)  985-9123. 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Systems,  PO 
Box  822,  Granby,  CT  06035  (203)  653- 
0788. 

Modern  Warrior  Inc,  71 1 N Wei  I wood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383. 

National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  750  First  St..  N.E,  Suite 
935,  Washington,  DC  20002-4241.  (202) 
842-4420. 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse,  American  Prosecutors  Research 
Institute,  99  Canal  Center  Plaza,  Suite  510, 
Alexandria.  VA  22314.  (703)  739-0321 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys, 
University  of  Houston  Law  Center,  Hous- 
ton, TX  77204-6380.  (713)  743-NCDA.  Fax 
(713)  743-1850. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Bng- 
man  Hall,  University  of  LouisviUe,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987. 


Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St . P O Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc,  P O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake,  WI  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 

John  E Reid  & Associates  Inc,  250  S. 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
(800)  255-5747.  Fax:  (312)  876-1743 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute.  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax.  (407)647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 

P.O.  Box  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083- 
0707  (214)  690-2394.  Fax.  (2 14)  690-2458. 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division,  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  College  Station,  TX  77843-8000 
(800)  423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391  Fax 
(409)  862-2788. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  DE 19806. 
(302)  573-4487 

U.S.  Attorney’s  Office,  Western  District  of 
Washington,  Attn.:  Stephen  A Carlisle,  Law 
Enforcement  Coordination  Manager,  800 
Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  3600,  Seattle.  WA  98104. 
(206)  553-5103.  Fax:  (206)  553-0882. 


15-17.  Security  & Surveillance  Protection 
for  Law  Enforcement  Faculties.  Presented 
by  Executech  Internationale  Corp.  Dulles 
International  Training  Center,  Va. 

20-22.  Law  Enforcement  Technology  for 
the  21st  Century:  The  Less-Than- Lethal 
Alternative.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Defense  Preparedness  Associa- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

20-22.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Inc.  Orlando,  Fla  $495. 

20-22.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  Inc.  Hartftxd,  Conn.  $495. 

20-24.  Interviews  8i  Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

20-24.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators 
& Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

20-24.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 
22-24.  Managing  the  Detective  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla. 
$350. 

22-24.  Monadnock  Defensive  Tactics 
System  Instructor  Certification.  Presented 


by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  $295. 

22-24.  Bombing  Countermeasures.  Pre- 
sented by  Executech  Internationale  Corp. 
Dulles  International  Training  Center,  Va. 

22-25.  Investigation  & Prosecution  of 
Parental  Abduction.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse. 
Tucson,  Anz.  $14CV$185. 

27-29.  Fraud  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute.  San  Fran- 
cisco. $595. 

27-29.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  Inc  Anaheim,  Calif.  $495 

27-29.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  Inc  Columbus,  Ohio. 
$495. 

27-July  1.  Police  Photography.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla  $395 

27- July  1.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450. 

28.  OCAT  Instructor  Certification.  Pre- 
sented by  Performance  Dimcnstions  Inc. 
Williamston,  N.C.  $195. 

28- 30.  Advanced  Interrogation 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando.  Fla.  $295 


Bouza  looks  at 
how  to  stop  crime 


Continued  from  Page  17 
America’s  libertarian  capitalists,  the 
ever- wondering  philosopher  Bouza 
observes,  “Although  it  is  clear  that  the 
genius  of  capitalism  must  be  retained,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  distributive 
justice  inherent  in  socialism  mustn’t  be 
ignored.”  Bouza  thus  emerges  as  an 
unlikely  combination  of  socialist  and 
existentialist-  Crime-fighters  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  combination  within 
their  world — and  likely  have  difficulty 
accepting  it. 

(This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that 
Bouza  is  some  run-of-the-mill  liberal 
apologist.  His  career  record  shows  him 
to  be  every  bit  the  tough-minded  law 
enforcer,  and  one  who  supports  capital 
punishment.  The  difference,  it  would 
appeal,  is  that  Bouza  is  just  as  tough  in 
his  thinking  about  knotty  criminal  jus- 
tice problems.) 

As  long  as  answers  are  provided 
without  the  discussions,  tough  ex- 
changes, demonstrations,  and  other 
forms  of  tortured  debate  that  character- 
ize the  American  way  of  tackling  deep 
and  complex  problems,  the  nation  will 
continue  to  waste  resources  on  ad  hoc 
programs  that  are  doomed  to  failure 
because  they  ignore  vast  reaches  of  the 
problems  being  attacked.  Bouza  sub- 
mits: “The  answer  may  lie  in  an  eclectic 
approach  that  holds  out  the  promise  of 
a better  life  to  those  who  might  other- 
wise be  channeled  into  criminal  ca- 
reers, while  delivering  harsh  sanctions 
to  the  transgressors 

“Our  readiness  to  get  involved  — 
and  to  intervene  when  a socially  disap- 
proved-of  act  is  taking  place  — is  es- 
sential to  a community's  stability  and 
safety,"  he  believes. 

Keeping  the  police  on  track  as  ser- 
vants of  the  law,  rather  than  as  its 
masters,  is  the  most  daunting  challenge 
facing  any  police  chief.  Bouza  himself 
hews  to  the  Ciceronian  ideal  that  “the 
good  of  the  people  is  the  chief  law." 
With  that  as  backdrop,  then,  it  is  per- 


haps no  surprise  that  Bouza  sees  the 
crisis  in  contemporary  policing  as  a 
matter  of  leadership,  not  a scarcity  of 
resources . He  goes  so  far  as  to  note  that 
the  anti-intcllcctualism  of  most  police, 
which  prompts  them  to  scorn  poetry, 
music,  ballet  or  painting  as  the  prov- 
inces of  effete  snobs,  effectively  cuts 
them  off  from  the  realm  of  ideas  that 
inspire  wise  action. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  author 
suggests,  we  the  people  receive  the 
government  we  demand  and  deserve, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  deserve  very 
good  government  if  we  continue  to 
insist  on  quick  and  easy  fixes  to  the 
enme  problem  and  to  accept  simplistic- 
answers  from  those  seeking  our  votes. 

Rome  had  its  bread  and  circuses;  we 
have  our  welfare  doles  and  TV.  It’s 
easy  forus  to  see  how  a people  lost  their 
way  and  sank  to  the  worship  of  golden 
idols,  Bouza  says,  but  it’s  hard  for  us  to 
see  our  own  moral  bankruptcy  and 
hedonistic  quests  for  pleasure.  We  will 
have  to  become  better  citizens  before 
ours  can  be  a safer  nation.  The  prob- 
lems can  be  summarized  in  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  to  four  words:  family, 
city,  poverty  and  race.  Left  unaddressed, 
these  four  latter-day  Horses  of  the 
Apocalypse  will  crush  us  under  their 
hooves. 

Chief  Bouza,  in  his  latest  literary 
(and  literate)  offering,  has  revealed  his 
knowledge  and  Platonic  sensitivity  to 
the  many  and  varied  issues  that  bear  on 
the  crime  problem  in  America.  As  he 
speaks  about  individual  issues,  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  he  knows  his  stuff. 
Unfortunately,  knowing  the  cause  of  a 
problem  does  not  necessarily  provide 
the  instant  solution  Americans  demand. 


Share  the  Wealth: 

Enrich  a colleague  by  passing 
along  a copy  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  You'll  both  benefit 
from  the  wealth  of  information. 
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